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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


YNEXPECTED and ea friction has been reintro- 
U duced into the relations of France and Germany. On 
Tuesday the semi-official North German Gazette announced 
that the German Government had informed the signatories 
of the Algeciras Act that, “in view of the new situation in 
Morocco, they feel themselves bound to point out that the 
speedy recognition of Mulai Hafid would be in the interest of 
the ultimate pacification of Morocco.” At the same time, it 
became known that the German Consul at Fez, Dr. Vassel, 
had returned there from Tangier without having informed 
his colleagues of his intention. Of course there is nothing 
inherently wrong in Germany's way of making her wishes 
known to the other Powers; but when one considers the 
circumstances, her behaviour does seem peculiarly unfortunate. 
When she communicated with the other Powers, Mulai 
Hafid had not had time to make his intentions known to 
Europe; therefore France and Spain, who would naturally 
take the leading part in dealing with Morocco, could not 
be accused of dilatoriness. 














If they had delayed, we should consider that Germany, who, 
of course, has interests in Morocco, like all the other Powers, 
was justified in trying to hasten matters. But as it is, we can 
only say that Germany has laid herself open to the charge (even 
if that charge be based on a misinterpretation of motives) that 
she has attempted to win a more favourable place than other 
Powers by being the first to declare for Mulai Hafid; and if 
the character of her action were ambiguous up to that point, it 
would appear to be confirmed by the return of the German 
Consul to Fez. Itis strange and disappointing that Germany 
did not reflect upon the construction which would inevitably 
be put upon her acts, and the bitterness they would cause in 
Europe. It is thoughtlessness like this which makes the peace 
of Europe insecure, and which is an odd commentary upon the 
admirable words of the German Emperor recorded elsewhere. 


A common explanation of Germany's intervention is that 
the Government wish to divert attention from home politics, 
or that they are making a flourish to impress the forward 
school, which bas long and notoriously grumbled at the 
“weak” ending of German foreign policy at the Algeciras 
Conference. We trust that the acts of Germany in the next 
few weeks will not compel us to accept any explanation so 
cynical. But even Germans themselves are capable of 
thinking very badly indeed of the latest move of their 
Government, as may be seen from the comments of the 
Frankfurter Zeitung. We cannot do better than quote from 
this unsparing criticism :— 

“It would be extraordinary if Germany, who has been at such 


> 2s | pains to bring about a general agreement among all the Powers 


with regard to Morocco, should suddenly sacrifice this under- 
standing at the risk of letting loose all the difficulties with which 
the Morocco question threatens the maintenance of peace in 
Europe. A proceeding of this kind would be all the more con- 
spicuous in view of the fact that at Strassburg only a few days 
ago the Emperor William proclaimed that peace was assured. 
We cannot believe in the existence of any dangers of this 
character. We would prefer to assume that the action of the 
German Government represents another of those sudden impulses 
of German policy, which make a terrific noise, but afterwards 
vanish and leave not a wrack behind. The only harm they do is 
that German policy has once more shown itself to be incalculable, 
untrustworthy, and, therefore, disturbing. But this, unfortu- 
nately, is harm enough. The Pan-German journals, of course, 
are jubilant. ‘At last a German deed, instead of words,’ they 
cry, and noisily applaud. When upon one occasion that great 
orator Mirabeau found that his remarks were being greeted with 
cheers from an unexpected quarter, he suddenly stopped and 
asked: ‘Have I been saying something silly?’ The noisy approval 
of the German Chauvinists ought to lead the German Govern- 
ment to ask itself a similar quatien.” 

Speaking at a bennaeth at Senders on Sunday last, the 
German Emperor said :—“ I rejoice to be able to express to you 
my deepest conviction that the peace of Europe is not in 
It rests on too solid foundations to be easily upset 
by the incitements and calumnies provoked by envious and 
ill-disposed individuals. A firm security exists, in the first 
place, in the consciences of the Princes and statesmen of 
Europe, who know and feel that they are responsible to God 
and prosperity of the peoples entrusted to their 
leadership. On the other hand, it is the will and desire of the 
peoples themselves to make themselves useful by tranquilly 
pursuing the development of the magnificent achievements of 
a progressive civilisation, and to measure their strength in 
peaceful rivalry. Finally, peace is also assured and guaranteed 
by our power on sea and land by the German people in arms. 
Proud of the manly discipline and love of honour of her armed 
forces, Germany is determined to keep them on their high 
level without menace to others, and to develop them as her 
own interests demand, favouring none, injuring none.” We 
record these words with much satisfaction. We have never 
questioned the Emperor's personal desire for peace, but it 
is none the less necessary to read bis words in the light of 
the events which are now making all Europe anxious. 
Incidentally, we may remark that it is a curious perversity 
which makes Germany follow up her complaints of isolation 
by conspicuously isolating herself from the rest of Europe of 
her own accord. 


danger. 


for the lives 





The latest news from Tangier proves the downfall of Abd- 
ul-Aziz to be as complete as we supposed last week. 
It is said that he has frankly abandoned the struggle 
and will live quietly near Casablanca for the present. 
Practically all the tribes are said to accept Mulai Hafid 
as Sultan, and in all the coast towns he was proclaimed as 
soon as the news of the disaster to Abd-ul-Aziz arrived. 
According to the Temps of Tuesday, el Menebhi has stated 
that Mulai Hafid will guarantee respect for Treaties and for 
the legitimate rights of all. It seems probable that Mulai 
Hafid really wishes to have the sympathy and help of Europe, 
well knowing that he can hardly rule without them. But the 
bearing of the tribesmen towards foreigners is still the crux. 
There is much unrest, for instance, on the Algerian frontier, 
where the French have already had one considerable engage- 
ment, and the tribesmen who are causing it are the avowed 
supporters of Mulai Hafid. The chief danger-point is at 
Colomb Bechar. How Mulai Hafid will reconcile a policy of 
friendliness towards the Powers with control of fanatical 
tribes who probably still regard him as the head of a Jehad 
against the foreigner is the immediate problem within Morosco. 
It is difficult enough in itself, apart from the unnecessary com- 








slication among the Powers which we have recorded above. 
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Yhe construction of the Constitution in Turkey is still pro- 
gressing satisfactorily. The Heir-Presumptive to the throne 
has begun to show himself in the streets of Constantinople, 
and if all goes well we may hope that soon he will be perform- 
ing some of the yseful public offices of a Constitutional 
Prince. There has been a certain amount of bickering in 
the newspapers of Constantinople, but an order has been 
issued by the Young Turk Committee imperiously declaring 
that editors who foster strife will be regarded as traitors. 
Even in Macedonia the Elysian peace still reigns in spite of 
the rumours of ecclesiastical conflicts among the racial 
factions. The Sofia correspondent of the Times calculates 
that in the future Parliament the Bulgarians will have five to 
seven seats and the Greeks fourteen to sixteen. Of course, 
with a representation of that sort the Bulgarians could not 
press a demand for autonomy in Macedonia, unless perhaps 
all the various foreign races within the Empire combined to 
achieve autonomy for themselves. But we are glad to say 
that, according to the present signs, the Bulgarians will not 
indulge in immoderate pretensions. The same correspondent, 
telegraphing on September Ist, reports that the programme of 
the newly founded Bulgarian Club at Salonika is “ studiously 
moderate and perfectly loyal.” It aims at contributing to the 
success of a homogeneous Ottomun nationality. 


The Times correspondent at Salonika reports a remarkable 
conversation with Enver Bey in Tuesday's issue. This young 
Turkish officer—he is only twenty-seven—who bas played a 
leading part in the recent rising, discusses the situation with 
admirable restraint and sagacity. Modestly describing him- 
self not asa revolutionary leader but a soldier compeiled by 
circumstances to take his share in politics, Enver Bey 
emphatically asserts that the revolution is a national, not 
a military, revolution. “The army is not the master but 
the servant of the situation; it is the instrument of the 
people’s will.” The Committee of Union and Progress 
“stands behind the Government, and is at present taking 
the place of Parliament, acting as an advisory board.” 
He then indicates the principles on which the Army must 
be reformed, and adds: “Just as the army of Great Britain 
in India contains Moslems, Hindus, Sikhs, and Christians, so 
ean Christians serve shoulder to shoulder with Moslems in 
the Ottoman army. ..... We want a national army, not an 
army representative of Moslem ascendency.” With regard to 
foreign Powers, the Committee wishes to inspire confidence 
by giving no cause for offence. “‘l'he question of the with- 
drawal of the foreign gendarmerie officers is one for the 
Powers to consider and will settle itself.” Finally, he declares 
thut Pan-Islamism bas no place in the programme of the 
Committee. * Egypt is outside the sphere of its vision. The 
Young Turkey party will not interfere with the good work of 
the British Government in Egypt, and will lend no coun- 
tenance to agitators.” These words give no support to the 
view that the rising in Turkey must necessarily compromise 
and embarrass our position in Egypt. 


The Times of Thursday published an extremely interesting 
telegram from its special correspondent who went to Medina 
to see the inauguration of the new Hedjaz Railway from 
Damascus. This is certainly the first time that a message 
has been telegraphed to a Christian paper from the mysterious 
city of Medina, and it is notable that it was telegraphed in 
English and without delay. The Turkish Revolution has 
indeed brought surprising changes. The correspondent says 
that the ceremonies began before daybreak on Tuesday, and 
were wonderfully enthusiastic. The act of inauguration 
was performed by the Grand Mufti of Damascus. The 
audience was much moved by the solemn prayer, and 
punctuated it with loud “Amens” and deep prostrations. 
Kiazim Pasha, the Commandant and Director of Con- 
struction, then thanked the soldiers who had built the line. 
The chief of the Imperial Mission and the Turkish engineer 
of the last section of the line (Meissner Pasha, the German 
engineer-in-chief, was apparently not allowed to supervise 
this section personally) were carried shoulder high. During 
the day it was announced that Kiazim Pasha had been 
appointed Vali of the Hedjaz. He, too, was carried shoulder 
high, and at the request of the people swore a solemn oath to 


how far south of Ma’an Europeans will be allowed to traye] by 
the line, but we cannot help thinking that it will be impossible 
to preserve anything like the old exclusiveness in this new era, 


The old reports which ascribed the outbreak of the Russo. 
Japanese War to the Yalu timber enterprise are revived and 
confirmed in an article in the current number of McClure’ 
Magazine, based on passages in General Kuropatkin’s 
suppressed memoirs. According to this narrative, the 
Korean timber concession came in 1902 into the hands of 
Bezobrazoff, a speculator who established an extraordinary 
influence over the Czar, and induced him and several of the 
Grand Dukes to join his company. General Kuropatkin 
opposed the scheme from the outset, and especially condemned 
the association of officers with it as likely to prejudice a good 
understanding with Japan, which he personally favoured. Fora 
while his representations were effective, the removal of Russian 
troops from Manchuria bad actually begun, and the Czar was 
apparently alive to the dangers involved in Bezobrazoff's 
schemes. General Kuropatkin was sent to Japan in the summer 
of 1903, and on his return reported to the Czar that “if he did 
not put an end to the uncertain state of affairs in Manchuria 
and to the adventurous activity of Bezobrazoff in Korea, we 
must expect a rupture with Japan.” But in the end 
Bezobrazoff’s appeals to the cupidity of the Grand Dukes and 
courtiers triumphed. Admiral Alexeieff, his persistent 
supporter, was appointed Viceroy in the Far East; General 
Kuropatkin resigned in August, 1903; and though as late as 
November 25th he still continued to urge on the Ozar the 
restoration of Port Arthur and Kwang-tung to China, and the 
military evacuation of Manchuria, his views “ unfortunately 
were not approved,” relations with Japan were broken off on 
January 25th, 1904, and war began a few days later. 

On Monday at Calcutta Gossain, the native who turned 
King's evidence in the bomb outrage case, was shot in the 
gaol of the Court by two of his fellow-prisoners. Two 
Europeans who rushed to his assistance were hit, one of them 
being seriously wounded. It is supposed that the revolvers 
used were brought by friends of the prisoners, who bad been 
permitted frequently to visit the gaol. In spite of the 
indulgence allowed to the prisoners—against the wishes, it is 
said, of the gaol authorities—it still seems strange that sufficient 
precautions should not have been taken to protect Gossain. 
The informer’s office is odious, but he performs a service which 
is very important to the State, and it is essential that the 
State should guarantee his safety. Incidentally, the episode 
is a proof of the existence of a bitterness and determination 
which perbaps go even deeper than was suspected. 





On Saturday last the American Battleship Fleet arrived 
at Melbourne. Admiral Sperry and Sir Thomas Gibson- 
Carmichael, the Governor, exchanged visits, and tben a long 
programme was entered upon which had the disadvantage 
of being almost a repetition of the events at Sydney. 
The reception of the Americans was enthusiastic, but 
in the nature of things it was not easy, as Mr. Deakin 
foresaw, to “recapture the first fine careless rapture.” 
In a speech at Melbourne Mr. Deakin advocated the building 
of an Australian Navy to co-operate, of course, with the 
Imperial Navy under a scheme yet to be framed. We have 
often expressed our opinion in favour of a local Australian 
Navy, but it is impossible to make an exact application of 
Mr. Deakin’s speech to the situation till we know the 
character of the plan which the Admiralty will propose as a 
substitute for the former Australian money contribution. 


The annual meeting of the Irish Unionist Alliance was held 
on Friday week in Dublin. Mr. J. H. Campbell, M.P., in a 
vigorous speech noted that in the year 1907 only five persons 
had been made amenable for three hundred and seventy-two 
agrarian outrages; only thirty persons had been made 
amenable for three hundred and forty-nine cases of malicious 
injury; in not a single one of a hundred and four cases of 
boycotting had the Government made any attempt to bring 
to justice any one of those responsible for intimidation; and 
finally, though three hundred and fifty-one persons had been 
prosecuted for cattle-driving, in only one case had a conviction 
been secured. The blame for all this was not to be laid on 





do his utmost to complete the line to Mecca. The Mosque of 
the Prophet’s tomb is now lit by electricity, It is not known 





the police and juries; the Chief Secretary, and the Chief 
Secretary alone, was responsible, 
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Mr. 8. H. Butcher, M.P., in proposing a resolution pro- 
testing against the encouragement given to cattle-driving by 
the Government, said it was not with them a question of dis- 
orediting a Government. What they wished was to make the 
lives of Irishmen and Ivishwomen less miserable than they 
were in many parts of the country. “The issue and the 
question was this: Was Mr. Birrell to be believed or were the 
Judges? Mr. Birrell with his facile flow of party speech, or 
the Judges speaking with all the responsibility of office?” 
Mr. Butcher alluded with fine scorn to the Chief Secretary’s 
pitiable reason for disapproving of cattle-driving,—not because 
it was lawless, dishonest, demoralising, and often inhumanly 
cruel, but because it “ threw great difficulties in his path,” and 
interfered with his party plans. The whole of the Liberal 
Administration, especially under Mr. Birrell, was marked by 
this characteristic, that while professing to administer the Act 
of Union, the Government were doing all they could to 
undermine the Union. “That was what came of having a 
Home-rule policy without daring to bring forward a Home- 
rule measure.” It will tax all the resources of Mr. Birrell’s 
nonchalance to disregard so weighty an impeachment of his 
methods. 


Speaking at the National Eisteddfod on Thursday, Mr. 
Lloyd George delivered an eloquent panegyric of Wales and 
the Welsh, “a nation that has lived through centuries of 
oppression, contempt, slander, and treachery, and is now as 
much alive and virile as it ever has been.” Her revilers had 
now actually begun to imitate her institutions, and he hoped 
to see the day when a great National Eisteddfod would be 
held on the racecourse of Epsom Downs. After descanting 
on the influence of the mountains on the democracy of Wales, 
Mr. Lloyd George concluded by observing that Le bud no 
idea what kind of a song his next Budget was going to be, 
but he was afraid that be should have to compel a great many 
people to join in the chorus, much against their will. As 
Mr. Lloyd George was speaking in Welsh, it is possible that 
the versions which have appeared in the Sassenach papers 
have failed to render his remarks faithfully. 

The Report of the Inland Revenue Commissioners for the 
year ended March 3lst, published on Tuesday as a Blue-book, 
isa document of more than usual interest. The general results 
for the year show that while there was an increase of only 
£128,056 in the net receipts of the total revenue as compared 
with the previous year, the net receipt of the duties under the 
Board's administration in the decennial period of 1897-98 to 
1907-8 increased by £28,287,552, or 28 per cent., of which 
increase Income-tax was responsible for £14,689,003. In the 
same period the gross amount of income arising from lands had 
decreased by £1,884,000, while that from houses had increased by 
£48,516,000. The most interesting portion of the Report, how- 
ever, deals with the classification of the number of assessments 
and the gross amounts of incomes on which Income-tax is paid. 
Only 20 persons were assessed on a gross income of more 





than £50,000; 241 on incomes between £10,000 and £50,000; 
and no fewer than 6,155 on incomes between £1,000 and 
£2,000. This classification, however, only deals with profits 
and salaries from businesses and professions, and excludes 
employees, Government, Corporation, and public company 
officials. It must be nearly twenty years since the late Lord 
Goschen dwelt on the diffusion of wealth and the growth of 
moderate incomes as one of the special features of the time, 
and the tendency has evidently gone on steadily ever since. 
We may add that the figures deuling with the Beer-duty show 
that the licenses issued to brewers have fallen by about forty 
per cent. in the last ten years, and that the consumption of 
beer since 1899-1900 has declined from 32°29 to 27°63 gallons 
per head, 





On Wednesday evening Mr. Francis Darwin delivered the 
Presidential address at the meeting of the British Associa- 
tion in Dublin. After alluding to the loss sustained by the 
Association by the deaths of Lord Kelvin and Sir John Evans, 
Mr. Darwin noted that there had not been a Botanical Presi- 
dent since the Norwich meeting forty years ago, when Sir | 
Joseph Hooker, happily still with them, eloquently defended 
the doctrine of evolution. To give a retrospect of the 
progress of that doctrine since it was formulated by 





to speak on the matters to which his own researches con- 
tributed,—viz., the movements of plants. This modest view 
of his obligations necessarily renders a good deal of his 
address unsuitable for lay comment owing to its bighly 
technical character. But we may note, first of all, that his 
researches tend strongly to enlarge the domains of animate 
life. To quote his own words, “it is impossible to know 
whether or not plants are conscious; but it is consistent 
with the doctrine of continuity that in all living things there 
is something psychic; and if we accept this point of view, we 
must believe that in plants there exists a faint copy of what 
we know as consciousness in ourselves.” As the Z'imes points 
out, we have here a cnrious, though limited, confirmation of 
the fantastic speculations put forward by the President's 
ancestor, Erasmus Darwin, in his “ Loves of the Plants.” 

For the rest, the significance of Mr. Darwin's address resides 
largely in his championship of the doctrine of the inheritance of 
acquired characters so vigorously impeached by Weismann and 
other distinguished men of science. Some of his hearers, he 
admitted, might regard this as a lost cause, but he was con- 
vinced that the inherent strength of the doctrine would ensure 
its final victory over the present anti-Darwinian stream of 
criticism. His own researches led him to regard the “ mnemic 
hypothesis” as of universal application, and convinced him 
that somatic inheritance lay at the root of all evolution. The 
reactions of organisms to natural stimuli were not momentary 
in effect, but produced permanent or morphological changes, 
und he believed this to be true of plants as well as animals. 
Mr. Darwin's interesting address was not only largely con- 
cerned with beredity, but in itself afforded a most remarkable 
instance of psychological inheritance transmitted through four 
generations. 





Amongst other interesting papers read on Thursday before 
the different sections of the British Association, we may note 
that of Sir Horace Plunkett on “Science and the Problem of 
Rural Life.” ‘That problem, he observed, had been forced to 
the very forefront of practical politics by physical degeneracy 
and unemployment in our towns, and he held that there was a 
marked disparity between the attention given to urban and 
rural affairs by those engaged in the application of science to 
the material and social advancement of mankind. But though 
the provision for research in agriculture left much to seek, 
working farmers were still very far from utilising the know- 
ledge already placed at their disposal by science, and they were 
even more backward in their business than in their technical 
methods. He strongly advocated agricultural co-operation, 
and insisted on the importance of stimulating economic 
thought in the country in order to give the rural popula- 
tion an intelligent interest in its own problems. 


Mr.W. M. Acworth, the President of the Economic Science 
and Statistics Section, read a most interesting paper on the 
State in relation to railways. Mr. Acworth is claimed by the 
followers of Mr. Lloyd George and Mr Winston Churchill 


| as practically lending support to the movement in favour of 


the nationalisation of railways. But while admitting that 


| competition was a weapon which was at this moment breaking 


up in our hands, and that the general tendency was towards a 
considerable development of executive Government control, 
he was careful to add that hitherto in Anglo-Saxon come 
munities neither State ownership nor State control had been 
over-successful, “The best success had been obtained by 
relying for control, not on the constable, but on the eventual 
supremacy of an enlightened public opinion.” 


The White Star Line has decided to build two ships longer, 
deeper, and broader than the ‘ Lusitania’ and ‘ Mauretaniua.’ 
It is said that the gross tonnage will be about eight thousand 
tons more than that of the Cunarders; and Messrs. Harland 
and Wolff will take about three years to build them. One 
is to be called the ‘Olympic,’ and the other probably the 
‘Titanic.’ They will not be remarkable for speed. Of course 
it is not worth while for companies to build specially for 
speed, except in return for a Government subsidy. 








his father and Dr. Wallace in 1858 Mr. Darwin declared | Bank Rate, 2} per cent., changed from 3 per cent. May 28th. 


to be beyond his powers, and he held it his first duty 





Consols (2}) were on Friday 853—on Friday week 86}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
——-@---- 
GERMANY, MOROCCO, AND THE POWERS. 


i week we hoped that the relations of —— 
with Morocco under the new conditions would 
be arranged “without any fuss.” It seemed a moderate 
aspiration; but it was evidently too much to hope 
of Europe. We do not believe even now that Germany 
(who, as we record elsewhere, has urged the speedy 
recognition of Mulai Hafid, and has allowed her Consul 
at Fez to return to his post there without warning 
his colleagues who remain at Tangier) desires to force 
Europe into leaping without looking. But if her action 
was meant to serve no unusually important policy, 
it seems only the more thoughtless. It is the thought- 
lessness or clumsiness of German action which strikes 
us, for personally we are not inclined to regard it 
as wilfully malign. Whatever the motive, however, a 
drop of the distrust which poisoned the European body 
before the Algeciras Conference has been injected into it 


once more. It is very regrettable, but the only thing to 
do now is to make sure that inflammation does not 
follow. 


Germany, as she tells us, has felt “ bound” to point 
out that the speedy recognition of Mulai Hafid would be 
in the interests of the ultimate pacification of Morocco. 
It is not clear why Germany should feel ‘“ bound” more 
than anybody else; but that is a point of the smallest 
importance. When a party of people, without a leader 
acknowledged by all, find themselves in face of a 
difficulty, for tackling which experience provides no rules, 
it generally happens that some one steps forward, assumes 
the office of spokesman, and sets things going so that at 
last a line of action is decided upon. It may not be clear 
to every one why this man put himself forward, and of 
course his forwardness will be deprecated, whether justly 
or for mere jealousy; but at all events he has discharged 
a function which some one had to discharge to save the 
situation. Enough to say that his title to act seemed 
clear enough to himself. Germany, we have no doubt, 
conceives herself to be in the position of that man. We 
assume that her title to act seemed perfectly clear to herself, 
and there is no need to impute discreditable motives. But 
what disconcerts us is the number of considerations she left 
out of the reckoning in behaving as shehasdone. First of 
all, France and Spain were acknowledged by the Algeciras 
Conference to have a “special position” in Morocco by 
right of contiguity and commercial interests. Therefore 
France and Spain have almost a legalised right of 
initiative,—of taking the first step towards obtaining the 
simultaneous recognition of Mulai Hafid by the Powers. 
Let us not, however, strain that point; it is a question of 
courtesy more than anything; and we have assumed 
already that Germany does not acknowledge the leader- 
ship of France and Spain in these particular negotiations 
which take place in Europe and not in Morocco. But at 
least we should have expected that, as all Europe was 
talking of the way in which France and Spain would 
approach the other Powers, Germany would have waited 
a few days to hear whether the two countries with the 
admittedly greatest interests in Morocco would declare 
that in their opinion Mulai Hafid was ready to take over 
enough of his predecessor's obligations to make it right for 
Europe to recognise him as Sultan. It was already obvious 
that France and Spain were most anxiously trying to get 
the necessary information in order to lay it before the 
Powers. If there had been a perverse delay, we should have 
said that Germany had a perfect right to consult her own 
interests. But there was no delay. When Germany sent 
her communication to the Powers the fastest messengers 
who travel between Fez and ‘Tangier could not have 
brought the answer of Mulai Hafid to the great news that 
he had been proclaimed at Tangier. Her announcement— 
not a private communication, remember, but an announce- 
ment made public through the “ inspired ” Press—was an 
unwise declaration to Mulai Hafid that at least one 

werful State in Europe was suggesting his recognition 
Before he had given any earnest of his integrity. And it 
is even more than that; it is an intimation, undesigned, 

rhaps, but none the less useful to any cunning mind 
which wished to make use of it, that Europe is divided in 











counsel. Is it not notorious that the weakness of Euro 
in dealing with the barbaric mind is just this,—that he 
divisions give countless opportunities to an opponent for 
playing off one interest against another, and thus ensuring 
a sort of negative equipoise which leaves him immung 
from penalty or control? It is a disservice to Buro 
that the immemorial cause of her impotence should bg 
re-established from the inside. 


If the initiative of Germany in asking for the ; 
nition of Mulai Hafid stood by itself, we should think 
little more about the matter; but there is also the 
coincident return of the German Cousul to Fez jn 
advance of his colleagues. Let us accept the explana. 
tion that he has no political mission, but has gone simply 
to look after the interests of German subjects and his own 
affairs. Perhaps he means to do no more than reopen his 
house, air the bedding, and shake the moths out of his 
clothes. It is nevertheless indisputable that his ear} 
return will be a significant event in the eyes of Mulaj 
Hafid. The Consuls at Fez are not like other Consuls. 
they have long been accustomed to quasi-diplomatic 
powers, and even though Dr. Vassel may talk to Mulaj 
Hafid of nothing more compromising than agricultural 
prospects, the return of a semi-Munister will have its own 
meaning. Germany will appear as the peculiar friend of 
Morocco in Europe, or at least as the most important 
Power to reckon with. How disconcerting, again, that 
Germany did not think of this! We sometimes read 
amiable leading articles in English newspapers which tell 
us that if only we as a nation behaved as individual 
Englishmen behave to foreigners—treated them on the 
assumption that considerate behaviour would be met by 
considerate behaviour in return—we should find our 
relations with other countries as easy as gentlemen 
commonly find theirs in any society in the world. We 
should like nothing more than to believe this. But some 
inexplicable influence obtrudes itself in international 
relations and prevents it from being true. Here is 
a very good case in point. If a party of Germans 
and Englishmen in private life agreed all to start at 
the same moment in pursuit of some object, it is 
unthinkable that one of the Germans would go off first, 
and that his comrades would explain afterwards that 
his action was really quite natural. Yet this is, in effect, 
what has just happened in international affairs. We do 
not, let us say once more, believe that there was a definite 
plot discreditably to steal a march on others; but it is 
unfortunately true that in the management of the German 
Empire things often get themselves done because there is 
a want of supervision and of co-ordination of the various 
Departments. Itis no easy matter to say who is responsible 
in Germany for a new step in foreign policy, and this has 
long been a real difficulty in dealing with her ; many persons 
may be partially responsible, or all the responsibility may 
rest with some bureaucratic official of whom the outside 
world never hears. In these circumstances, there is a far too 
great temptation to let the old Bismarckian plan continue 
of allowing the agents of the Government abroad to act on 
their own account, and of rewarding them if they succeed 
and renouncing them afterwards if they fail. ‘The word 
“drift” does not sound very applicable to the German 
temperament, and yet there is something remarkably like 
drift in the German conduct of foreign affairs. Even though 
that conduct is not wilfully unfair to others, it is still unfair 
in result. It is like that of a miner who goes into a mine 
without a proper lamp. He does not, of course, mean to 
blow up the mine, or himself, or anybody; he may be the 
best of good fellows, and a good husband and father, yet 
he exposes every one to danger. 


In all this we are optimistic enough to see a good sign; 
the very form of Germany’s communication proves that 
she holds simultaneous action by the Powers to be neces- 
sary when the time comes for formally recognising Mulai 
Hafid. If that be so, and if the present uneasiness acts 
as a danger-signal, there is good reason to hope that no 
more naked lights will be carried in the mine. No doubt 
Germany will even be patient of small delays if she realises 
that it is perfectly useless to recognise a new Sultan till 
he has shown that there is some likelihood of his being 
more competent than the last, and that he means to 
deal squarely with his bankers. We do not in the 
least expect Mulai Hafid to be an ideal ruler. All we 
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well so that Europe should have a reasonably secure 

ney through which to act. The Powers are like 
t they are administering the affairs of a deceased 
Sovereign. Executors of private estates in England are 
allowed a year for their work by the law. We believe that 
nothing like so long a time as that will be necessary for 
winding up the affairs of Abd-ul-Aziz, but the parallel 
shows that the thing cannot be done ina minute. During 
the: settling-up period we must expect an intelligent 
restraint among all those who do not wish to be considered 
anti-social in their bearing towards the rest. Germany's 
slight error can be remedied, and the episode may even 
make us all proof against the evil spells which too often 
fall upon European diplomacy. 


executors ; 





JAPANESE RETRENCHMENT. 


HE programme of retrenchment put forward by 
T the new Japanese Ministry, and described in 
some detail in Monday’s Times, will hardly surprise 
those who have been following recent events in Japan. 
Since the war political questions there have largely 
turned on finance. Japan’s efforts against Russia 
naturally made a great inroad on her resources, and 
until lately her statesmen, so far from feeling able to 
reduce expenditure during the years of peace, have found 
it necessary to add to the national liabilities. At first the 
peace with Russia was regarded as little more than a truce, 

rhaps on both sides, and at any rate in Japan; while 
the unsettled state of China, tempting to the cupidity of 
other Powers, and troublesome questions with the United 
States as to immigration, added to the determination of 
Japan not to slacken her preparations for self-defence, or 
weaken in her resolution to maintain a powerful position 
in the Pacific. The consolidation of her own Empire also 
involved large expenditure. Korea is a costly country to 
administer, and responsibilities undertaken in Manchuria 
areexpensive. Moreover, the purchase of seventeen private 
railway lines in Japan itself at a cost of fifty millions 
sterling, though it may ultimately pay the Exchequer, is 
not a measure to alleviate the immediate burdens on the 
people. Then, to make matters worse, the financial crisis 
in America has had‘a bad effect on trade throughout the 
world, and especially in the neighbouring Island Empire. 

All these causes have borne heavily on the taxpayers of 
Japan, and especially on her business men. ‘The well- 
informed Times correspondent, who recently reviewed 
the reconstruction of the Ministry, points out that 
although at the General Election this year the Saionji 
Ministry came back with a largely increased majority, 
this majority does not reflect the views of the com- 
mercial classes, but chiefly of the agriculturists, who 
ate apparently over-represented. And not only are the 
agricultural classes over-represented, but they bear a 
comparatively slight burden of the taxation, the Land-tax 
being still at a very low figure, whereas the other taxes 
have been maintained at a high rate to meet the heavy 
expenses of the war and of the subsequent period of 
development. But although Constitutional government in 
Japan does not perhaps give so adequate an expression to 
the popular will as in some European countries, its nature 
has some compensations. ‘The Elder Statesmen, the 
veterans of the Reform period, form a very powerful 
Inner Council to the Emperor, and, though they take 
little actual share in party politics, their opinion carries 
considerable weight in the constitution of Ministries, 
whose existence does not, therefore, entirely depend on the 
political complexion of Parliament. ‘These Elder Statesmen 
are thus amenable to influences not always apparent in the 
Chamber, and in this instance have probably taken stock 
of the complaints of the commercial classes, and have been 
important factors in the change of Ministry. The new 
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ire is that he should be some sort of a ruler, not | Several circumstances render such Targe reductions 


possible and prudent. In the first. place, Japan's 
foreign outlook has appreciably improved- within the 
last year. The Alliance with this country has stood the 
test of wear better even than some of us at one time 
expected. Many instances have occurred in which its 
existence has undoubtedly made for peace and good 
feeling, notably in the case of the recent differences with 
Canada on the subject of immigration, when the Govern- 
ment of- Tokio showed an admirable spirit of conciliation 
combined with dignity. It is satisfactory to find that with 
the change of Ministry no alteration is likely in our 
relations with one another, since the new Foreign Minister 
is Count Komura, deservedly popular as Ambassador to this 
country until he took up his new post; aud the Ambassador 
designated for the Court of St. James’s, Mr. Kato, knoweg 
this country well from having been the Japanese repre- 
sentative here from 1894 to 1899, while his experience, 
brief though it was, as Foreigu Minister in the late 
Ministry will enable him to take a wide view of the merits 
of our Alliance. But other pacific advantages have flowed 
from the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. It is hardly a secret 
that the thoroughly cordial relations now existing between 
Japan and Russia have been a result of our good offices 
and our determination to promote the peace of the 
world, while they have removed a patent cause of 
uneasiness in Japan; and the same is true in a less 
degree of Japan’s understanding with our good friends 
the French nation. For other reasons, the cloud of 
difference with the United States seems to have been 
removed. Both nations have shown forbearance and 
courtesy. Only this week the President, writing officially 
to Mr. Root, says: ‘‘The people of the United States hold 
Japan in peculiar feelings of regard and friendship” ; 
while Japan's cordial invitation to Admiral Sperry shows 
that this feeling is reciprocated in that country. Indeed, 
it is a significant proof of the wisdom of President 
Roosevelt's policy, and of the absence of any foolish 
nervousness in ‘Tokio, that at the very moment when 
the American Fleet is displaying her power and efficiency 
in the Pacific Japan should feel it possible to reduce her 
own Fleet. China is perhaps hardly a Power of whom 
Japan need feel much alarm at present, but there were 
for some time temptations to aggression in that quarter 
which now seem happily to have been put aside. The 
satisfactory settlement last March of the ‘Tatsu Maru’ 
incident, which at one time contained ugly possibilities, 
has to all appearance improved the state of feeling 
in both Empires. For all these reasons, the drastic 
economies now proposed in Japan, especially for the 
Services of the Army and Navy, are possible and politic, 
while, in view of the Empire’s urgent need for financial 
and commercial development, they are most prudent. 

In certain quarters on the Continent of Europe no proof 
of our own pacific intentions appears to carry any con- 
viction, but in the case of Japan it is surely permissible for 
us to point out once more, and with triumphant effect, how 
little an Alliance with us indicates an inclination to an 
aggressive policy. Not only bas the strong combination of 
Japan and Great Britain tended to peace and a tranquil 
settlement of matters in which we are both concerned in 
the Pacific, on the American Continent and in China, but 
it has also strengthened the assurance of peace in regard 
to two other Powers, now linked to us in bonds of agree- 
ment, who have also enormous interests within Japan's 
sphere of activity. It is well to be explicitin such matters, 
and admit that, for certain obvious reasons, Austialia and 


| Canada have not always felt so easy about an Alliance with 


Japan as have our statesmen at home; but after the 
experience of these last few years there is less ground for 
this uneasiness than in the past. The Japanese have 
taken so sane and far-seeing a view of others’ difficulties, 


| as well as of their own limitations, that the Alliance, 


Ministry has shown its appreciation of the need of | 


financial caution by the sweeping programme of economies 
indicated in this week’s telegrams. Briefly put, the curtail- 
ment of expenditure is stated to reach the figure of twenty 
millions sterling, the chief subjects of retrenchment 
being the Army, which is to lose thirty per cent. of its 
present Budget, and the Navy, which is to lose ten per cent. 
At the same time, it will be satisfactory to sound 
economists to notice that the redemption of Debt is to 
be continued at a yearly minimum of five millions. 


and consequent interchange of ideas, have teuded to 
smooth many of these difficulties. 

There is, however, another and very different point of 
view from which this retrenchment in Japan should be 
taken to heart in these islands. When the Alliance was 
renewed and extended in 1905, we took occasion to point 
out that the chief danger for Englishmen in such engage- 
ments as were then contracted for mutual assistance in 
view of possible aggression in Asia was that they might 
foster a certain latent inclination to carelessness about our 
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own preparations for defence. It is well, no doubt, to be 
secure of an ally in case of need, but not so well if we are 
thereby led to relax our own efforts. Fortunately, we do 
not believe that the Japanese Alliance has had any influence 
in eausing us to reduce our fleets or armies, though 
it is true that the metamorphosis of previous possible 
aggressors into sure friends may legitimately, and after 
the test of time, have that effect. That, however, is another 
matter altogether. What is important for us to notice is 
that this sudden and very considerable reduction proposed 
in the naval and military expenditure of Japan must be an 
additional warning to us to rely only on our own right 
arms, on our own energy of spirit, and our own self- 
sacrifice to uphold the dignity, the honour, the pacific 
intentions, and the commercial interests of Great Britain. 





A NEW EDUCATIONAL POLICY. 


HE Board of Education are evidently determined to 
clear themselves from the reproach of being unable to 
attend to more than one thing at a time. It is almost 
a commonplace among educational reformers that the 
religious difficulty stops the way to many real improve- 
ments in the conditions of elementary education. Until 
this has been got rid of—this is what is constantly said, 
and what we have probably said ourselves—there is no 
hope of gaining public attention for such questions as 
what children shall be taught, to what age and with what 
relaxations of rule they shall be kept at school, and what 
provision shall be made to ensure that what they have 
learnt there shall not be forgotten. If the Board of 
Education share the general belief in these respects, they 
are not open to any similar charge in matters of hygiene. 
The remarkable Circular they have just issued, and the 
earlier one to which this is a supplement, show conclusively 
that the late and the present Ministers of Education have 
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not allowed their thoughts to be narrowed by the con- | 


sideration of denominational problems. 


The bodies of | which will undertake the work ? 


TD 

a somewhat high degree of physical unfitness,” ang 

obvious importance of gaining information on this point 
rightly suggested the medical inspection of children 
while they are at school. In the classes in which thig 
physical unfitness is most often found almost every child 
passes through the elementary schools, and so can be 
inspected at the pleasure of the school authorities. What 
is wanted, however, is not merely a record of defects; jt ig 
such knowledge of the causes of those defects ag 

lead to their cure or their prevention. But on whom 
is the responsibility for the cure or the prevention to 
rest? In the Circular of last year the Board of Educa. 
tion speak hopefully of the effect of the new legislation on 
the parents. Their sense of duty in matters affecting the 
health of their homes is to be stimulated; their interest 
and services are to be enlisted; their “sense of responsi. 
bility for the personal hygiene of their children ” is to be 
educated. In the Circular just issued these expectations 
seem to have been somewhat moderated. We now meet 
with an admission that “ the establishment of school clinicg 
for purposes of treatment of defects revealed by inspection 
gives rise to questions of considerable difficulty.” On 
the one hand, inspection which begins and ends jn 
the collection of statistics is of little value. On the 
other hand, inspection which ministers directly to the cure 
of the ailments tabulated in these statistics may easily 
lead to the almost total suppression of parental responsi. 
bility. If the local authority undertake to look after the 
children’s health, why should the parent meddle with work 
which he cannot do nearly so well as the official persons out 
of whose hands he is expected to take it? The Board will 
therefore require to be informed by what means the local 
education authority propose to secure that “only those 
children shall be treated in a school clinic for whose treat. 
ment adequate provision cannot otherwise be made.” Will, 
the parents do their part? If they wili not, are there any 
voluntary associations or institutions, such as hospitals 
If neither of these means 


the children have interested them equally with their minds. | can be depended on, is it proposed to employ the agency 


They may even have hoped that in the excitement of | of the Poor Law? 
theological controversy their tentative approaches to heroic! will be inclined to do anything. 


legislation in another direction might pass unnoticed. When 


Churches fall out school clinics may come by their own. | 


Whether we approve or distrust these efforts, there can be 
no question as regards either their novelty or their extent. 
We are about to embark, so far as a single Department of 
the Executive can bring this result about, upon a new and 
far-reaching experiment in the substitution of the State 
for the parent. 

The way for this change was prepared some ten months 
ago. In their Memorandum on medical inspection of 
children in elementary schools the Board defined the 
object of such inspection of children as “the physical 
improvement, and, as a natural corollary, the mental and 
moral improvement, of coming generations.” 
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The broad | 


requirements of a healthy life, they went on to say, “ are | 
comparatively few and elementary, but they are essential, | 
and should not be regarded as applicable only to the case | 


of the rich.” Unfortunately the improvement they desire 


to see effected requires the co-operation of other authorities. | 
There are moments when Liberals find themselves hindered | 


by their exaggerated devotion to local self-government. 
Their own favourite fetish has tied the hands of its 
worshippers. No doubt between the issue of suggestions 
by the central authority and their adoption by the local 
authorities to whom they are offered there is often an 
interval of uncertain length. This has been very visible 
in the housing question. The main point of Mr. Burns’s 


Bill is less the creation of fresh powers than the making | 


compulsory the use of those which the local authorities 
already possess. But the fact that this interval has 
existed in the past, and will probably continue to exist 
for some time to come, does not make such Circulars 
as those of which we are speaking unimportant. On 
the contrary, the capture of the central authority 
by a particular idea is sometimes a very real step 
towards the capture of the subordinate authorities. 
There was an instance of this in the relaxation of the 
regulations relating to outdoor relief which we owe to Mr. 
Walter Long. The Guardians were not obliged to make 
the new policy their own, but at every election there isa 

sibility of the contest turning on it. No one can deny 


that “ there exists in certain classes of the English people 
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We greatly doubt whether the parents 
If they are careless, they 
will be under no temptation to take on themselves duties 
which the State is ready to do for them. If they have the 
welfare of their children at heart, why should they deny 
them the incidental advantages which their poverty confers 
on them? How can a poor home be expected to equal a 
school clinic in hygienic advantages ? Among the well-to-do 
classes it is more and more the custom to send sick people to 
nursing-homes on the ground that they furnish medical 
and surgical aids which are not so near at hand in their 
own houses. This will be still more true of sick children 
in poor houses, and the inducement to send them to a 
school clinic, or rather to stand by and see them taken 
there, will be all the greater that, while the nursing-home 
costs money, the school clinic is to be had for nothing. 
There remains the Poor Law. But our confidence in help 
from this source has been a good deal shaken of late. 
The growing tendency of legislation affecting the poor is 
to withdraw whole classes of persons from the operation of 
the Poor Law in order to place them in separate classes in 
which inability to maintain themselves shall not lead to 
their being accounted paupers. Medical relief has already 
in certain cases ceased to involve this “stigma,” and why 
should the law deal harshly with parents whose sole fault 
is inability to give their children in their homes advantages 
which even rich parents cannot always command in 
theirs ? 

In the Times of Tuesday “ A County Councillor” points 
out some additional consequences which are likely to follow 
from this new departure. The most trying period of a 
child’s life is over before he comes to school. Improper 
food, want of ventilation, insufficient clothing or firing, and 
the like are bad for a child between seven and fourteen. 
But they are equally, or more, injurious when he is under 
seven. If the medical care he needs during the school years 
is to be provided by the State, why should it be withheld 


| in the still more trying period when he is only preparing 





for school? Unless a good reason can be found for setting 
up a distinction in this respect—and we can see none— 
the entire medical care of working-class children under 
fourteen will by degrees be undertaken by the State. For 
the Circulars of the Board of Education do not deal only 
with the treatment of specific diseases; they are equally 
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concerned with their causes. Prevention is at least as 
important as cure, and prevention has to do with every 
of the time a child passes at home. It is not this or 
that feature only which needs amendment; it is his life asa 
whole. There can be no question that the physical health 
of a vast number of children, and with their physical 
health their ability to support themselves in after life, 
would be greatly improved if they were taken from 
their homes and brought up under the eye of trained 
officials instead of under that of their parents. Is 
this change to be the object which coming Govern- 
ments and coming Parliaments will propose to them- 
selves? Unless this prospect seems as _ satisfactory 
to our readers as it does to the Board vf Education, 
unless they are prepared to see family ties and family 
affection go by the board, and economic hygiene take the 
place of Nature where the children of the poor are con- 
cerned, they cannot watch too closely, or criticise too 
severely, the policy we have been describing. Of all the 
recent proposals for making the world better, this plan of 
interposing the State as Providence between the child and 
the parent is the best calculated to lead to certain and 
irremediable harm. But it wears such an amiable aspect, 
and appeals to so much that is current in philanthropic 
and scientific speculation, that it is almost sure to gain 
ground if its true character is not promptly unmasked. 





CHURCH FINANCE. 


HE letters on Church finance which we hive published 
in the last four weeks will, we hope, advance the 
demand for an important reform. Correspondence has a 
notorious habit of straying from the point—some corre- 
spondences we have known have left the point in dignified 
isolation almost from the beginning—and we may therefore 
accept as a token of exceptionally strong and united 
feelig the fact that our correspondents have been in 
absolute agreement as to the inadequacy of Church finance 
and jn substantial agreement as to the methods of 
improving it. Our correspondents are mostly men of 
experience and responsible position; and as for the skill 
and pertinence with which they have stated their case, 
our readers can appreciate it as well as we. Now 
is the time to strike. Although Church finance was 
not discussed formally at the Pan-Anglican Congress, 
the question continually reared up its head. Indeed, 
ia Church politics, as in all politics, no scheme can 
be considered with any propriety apart from its cost, 
so that we desire nothing more than that Church finance 
shall always appear as a skeleton at the feast till 
the uneasy spirit which moves it is quieted. But more 
has happened since the Pan-Anglican Congress. The 
Report of the Lambeth Conference has urged proper 
provision for the clergy (that being one of the avowed 
objects of reform) as an urgent duty of the Church. 
Again, on Saturday last the Bishop of Carlisle said :— 
“Inthe Church of England we are almost in a state of 
financial chaos, and overlapping is really very great. I 
do ask you as Churchpeople to take this matter seriously 
to heart, and to agitate and clamour for a_ better 
administration, better organisation for Church finances 
in future than we have ever had in the past. If every 
Church person gave systematically to a central fund, and 
these funds were rightly and judiciously administered, 
we would be able to satisfy all claims without these ever- 
recurring appeals for help.” It surely is not necessary to 
say more in recommendation of financial reform than that 
the Church could meet nearly all, if not all, her obligations 
—now met by irregular appeals to conscience and pity— 
with the money actually subscribed year by year if only 
it were wisely administered. 

Great private societies and diocesan societies do 
splendid work in the service of the Chureh, which no one 
who has any knowledge of the subject would wish to 
undervalue; but it is still true that there is much over- 
lapping. Overlapping means waste whenever and wherever 
it 18 to be found, and thus we are brought at once to the 
financial question. ‘The need of the Church is like that of 
a great State ; she ought to have her Treasury, aud be able 
to administer the revenues of that Treasury to certain 
ends for the common good. At present the Church as 
such has no Treasury. ‘There are the Church endowments, 
which are earmarked, and there are the funds of the 





various societies, private or unofficial and diocesan; but 
the Church has no Treasury from which she can make 
grants comparable with those the Exchequer of a great 
State makes for distinctly national or Imperial purposes. 
We shall state the situation more definitely in a moment, 
but we must hasten to point out first that in asking for 
reform our correspondents are all moderate. They are 
transparently not a body of priests asking for money to be 
put into their hands in order that they may have more 
“ priestly power,” and arrogantly dictate some policy. All 
they ask is that by more economical methods the money of 
the Church may be made to go farther; and for this 
purpose (their insistence on this point is remarkable) 
they suggest that laymen shall S largely employed 
in the future administration of funds. Above all, 
it should be noticed in proof of their moderation 
that there is no proposal to readjust at present the 
endowments of the Church. These, no doubt, are very 
unequally distributed, but the appeal is only for an 
efficient administration of the money which is voluntarily 
given to the Church every year. There is no reason why 
the application of this money should continue to be 
governed by accident, and with a consequent absence of 
discrimination that is more easily explained and condoned 
in the case of immemorial endowments. And even within 
this defined area the reformers do not come forward 
audaciously or aggressively to ram a particular scheme 
down our throats. They suggest a general method, and 
for the rest ask for a Committee of Inquiry. They want 
all the available information first. 


The financial situation, put briefly, is this. The Church 
of England—the richest Church in Christendom—does 
not, as such, train her clergy, does not support them, and 
does not pension them. She has no central organisation 
(because there are no funds for it) permanently to express 
the identity of the Church at home with the Church 
beyond the seas. Or, rather, we should say that though 
there is money which might be used for these purposes, 
there is no common system, no Intelligence Department, 
so to speak, to draw it to the right place; and therefore it 
is applied elsewhere, and perhaps even, in a comparative 
sense, is misapplied. What we have called the 'l'reasury 
would indeed be even more an Intelligence Department, 
for in many cases it would not try directly to administer 
the funds of the various societies, but would only advise 
how they should be spent without useless competition 
or duplication of work. . One of our correspondents 
says that the societies are the “lion in the path,” and 
“will fight to the last gasp to maintain the present 
state of affairs.’ We recognise the difficulty where 
different missionary societies, for example, have different 
notions as to how the Gospel should be preached, for here 
their organisers are asked to surrender into the judgment 
of others what is really a question of conscience. But even 
so, the prospect is not hopeless, and to speak of the 
“vested interests” of the societies is only to use metaphor. 
Missionary unity declared itself in a remarkable way lately 
in China, and compromise may yet be seen as a splendid 
Christian virtue by organisers at home when it is fully 
understood that the policy of the Church is reflected in, 
and affects, every branch of her Communion in other parts 
of the world. ‘The Mother-Church bears the same relation 
to these Communions that the British Government bears to 
Crown Colonies. She supplies to a large extent workers and 
money, and is the ultimate authority on every essential 
matter in dispute. As the British Empire grows this 
responsibility will grow too, Yet the Church has no 
machinery for performing the work which, till a different 
stage of development is reached in the world, she will 
recognise as her duty. The Church, as a body, trains 
nobody. ‘There is said to be a dearth of curates. Is 
it possible that this is only because the class which can 
afford to pay for the training of the clergy schools no 
longer yields so many men who care to take Orders? Is 
it possible that men from another class are ready, and 
even anxious, to come? Qne of our correspondents boldly 
says that “there never were, at least since the Reforma- 
tion, so many men desiring to be ordained. These men 
are for the most part poor, but admirable raw material.” 
The Church, as a body, would have to assume the new 
function of choosing and training such men. As for the 
treatment of those who have takeu Orders, aud are spending 
their lives in the service of the Church, another of our 
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correspondents says that five thousand of the beneficed 
clergy have an income of less than £200 a year. And last 
year £260,000 was spent in church furniture, while only 
£17,000 was subscribed to the Clergy Pensions Institution. 
That institution is a private society, of course, as the 
Church does not concern herself with pensions. Yet the 
annual income of the Church from voluntary contributions 
is seven and a half millions. This is fairly described as 
putting generosity before justice. 


There are many other points worth mentioning, but we 
shall not obscure the issue our correspondents have laid 
before us by accumulating evidence. The grouping of 
small and poor parishes, for example (so long as they 
must remain poor), which we ourselves advocated the 
other day in order that two “starvings” might here and 
there make one living, would naturally be effected by 
reform, unless it were held inadvisable, owing to “ incom- 
patibility of temper,” as one correspondent culls it, in the 
parties to the proposed alliance. We agree that it is not 
right or decent that the Church should not pay her 
servants a living wage. But a living wage, as a universal 
rule, is not in sight under the present conditions, despite a 
recent brilliant financial arrangement of their funds by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. And what is the way of 
reform? The creation of a Central Financial Board—to 
serve as the combined Treasury and Intelligence Depart- 
ment—is suggested. This, of course, is an old proposal ; 
but it has very strong support. The Central Board (to 
summarise only one of the latest definitions of its duties) 
would acquaint itself with the conditions of every parish ; 
would assess each parish for contribution to a general 
fund; would finance parishes according to their needs ; 
and would establish an audit, both to safeguard incum- 
bents and to make them more free to do their proper 
clerical duties. That sufficiently suggests the thoughts 
which are in the air. We do not comment on this or any 
special proposal, but we can heartily go so far as to join in 
the hope that the first step of granting a Committee 
of Inquiry into the whole question of Church finance 
will be taken, and taken quickly. The Bishops, as 
appeared at Lambeth, desire reform. We believe that the 
present Archbishop of Canterbury has the statesmanlike 
qualities which would enable him to handle a very difficult 
matter with success,—a matter so difficult and so old that 
it has become almost a second nature with Churchmen 
to sbun it. We say, therefore, that now is the time to 
strike. If after due inquiry a Central Finance Board 
were thought possible, it would be necessary, of course, 
to staff it. The expenditure on salaries need alarm no 
die. Even high salaries for the best services would be 
saved over and over again. And let us add that the 
advantage to the Church would not be only in the saving ; 
fhe increase of confidence in the bestowal of Church 

unds would produce a corresponding increase in the 
subscriptions. 





INDIAN STUDENTS IN ENGLAND. 


HEN the Northbrook Club was founded twenty- 

nine years ago, its originators doubtless foresaw 

as possibilities some of the facts of to-day. The Club 
came into existence with the purpose of providing a con- 
venient meeting-place and the comforts of society for 
young Indians studying in England, and no doubt its 
founders, offering a spontaneous hospitality to the 
country’s visitors, could have prophesied unhappy con- 
gequences if no such hospitality were forthcoming. It 
Would have been an extremely undesirable state of affairs 
jf the young Indians who decided to try to get the 
advantages of an English education had found them- 
selves unwelcomed and uncared for in the country in 
which they had centred so many hopes. To prevent such 
a state of affairs, the Northbrook Club was founded, 
and it has been able to do much, especially for young 
men of a certain standing, who have arrived in this 
country with introductions which have brought them into 
contact with English society. But the events of the past 
two or three years have changed the outlook considerably. 
With increased numbers of educated and partly educated 
young men working in India, and with increasing numbers 
of young Indians visiting this country, the problem of 
training and assisting in right directions has become more 


and more pressing. Lord Morley, with the liberality and | 











acumen that mark his statesmanship, saw the need of 
dealing promptly with the difficulty before he had been, 
few months at the India Office, and appointed a Départ. 
mental Committee to take evidence and make recommenda. 
tions. Sir William Lee-Warner was appointed Chairman 
with Sir Curzon Wyllie and Mr. Theodore Morison: t¢ 
assist him, and the Committee made their Report at the 
end of last year. It has necessitated much correspondence 
between various officials and societies, but it is believed 
that the Report and the correspondence will shortly lead 
to definite action. 7 

A correspondent of the Times, who has evidently had 
peculiar facilities for studying the problem of Indian 
education in England, and has been able to follow the 
work of the Committee in taking evidence and making 
recommendations, puts forward in the issue of Monday 
some suggestions as to the lines on which fresh departures 
are likely to be, and should be, made. The whole basis of 
the problem, as he points out, has altered during the past 
thirty years. When, some ten years after the Mutiny, the 
practice began of sending young Indians to finish their 
education in England, the visitors were invariably of good 
family and the sons of well-to-do parents, and their 
reception in English society was ready enough. After. 
wards the numbers of visitors became larger, and the 
quality of the aggregate was lower. It became less easy 
for all of them to come into contact with English 
home life, and the consequence was that they, or some 
of them, began ‘to form their own circles, and to 
isolate their interests from their surroundings. With 
much of the life of the young Englishmen they would 
meet in daily occupations many of them would have little 
in common. An Indian Prince might play cricket or polo, 
but a Bengali barrister-student would be less likely to 
have leanings towards sport or athletics. Commoner 
tastes would be a rather patchy study of law and history, 
and a discussion of political possibilities which could only 
be one-sided. Other forms of mischief would be the con. 
sequence of an unnatural isolation and lack of supervision 
or control. A young man at the age of a University 
undergraduate is less likely to know how to spend his 
allowance well than to waste it foolishly, and if he has 
no home life or surroundings to restrain him, he can 
easily get into bad habits; it is very much to their 


credit that more young Indian students do not do 
so. But the danger of the social isolation and the 


morbid study of political propaganda is great. Con- 
sidered in the solitude of a teeming population with 
which the Indian sojourners does not mix, India’s 
imaginary wrongs multiply. Those who have not care- 
fully followed the development of Indian political propa- 
ganda in this country may perhaps be surprised at the 
calculations made by the Times correspondent as to the 
numbers who preach sedition, not only in India, but in 
England. Mr. 8. 8. Thorburn, formerly Financial Com- 
missioner in the Punjab, has estimated the average number 
of Indians studying m this country at four hundred. The 
Times correspondent thinks the number is nearer six 
hundred. But whichever figure is accepted, it is none the 
less a striking fact that on May 10th of this year nearly 
one hundred gathered in London to celebrate the “ national 
rising ” of the Indian Mutiny, and to acclaim the memory 
of the Nana Sahib and other “ martyrs.” It can be for 
the good neither of England nor of Indian students that 
such a view of history and such an outlook into the future 
should be possible. 

It would be wrong to say that such a state of affairs is 
discreditable to ourselves, for the difficulty in such cases 
is to reason with unreason, to find a common ground from 
which to start on the road together. But it would be 
discreditable, as well as highly unwise, if we did not 
attempt to discover some means of altering the factors of 
a future situation, if we cannot change the present. The 
first object to aim at is to see that the purpose for which 
young Indian students come to this country is fulfilled. 
They do not come here in order to develop disrespect for 
the British Raj, or to promote violence in opposing it. 
They come to England as English schoolboys go to a 
University, to finish their education and to fit themselves 
for a career at the Bar or elsewhere. Our object should 


be to see that their natural and legitimate desires are more 
readily attained, and that when they want to begin their 
work as quickly as possible, and to finish it with the 
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test benefit to themselves, they shall have every oppor- 
tunity of doing so. At present they do not get every 
‘ rtunity. To Englishmen of the educated classes, who 
have breathed from their boyhood the atmosphere of the 
ublic school and the University, and to whom the under- 
standing of the conditions and possibilities of this or that 
career comes as naturally as acquaintance with the rules of 
cricket or the likelihoods of the weather, the mistakes 
made by Indian studeuts in beginuing their work in 
England may seem incredibie. Yet such mistakes are 
natural enough; indeed, under present conditions, they 
are almost inevitable. Candidates for a particular course 
of study arrive in England at a time of year when 
such a course cannot be begun for months, or cannot 
be begun at all under the conditions which the candidate 
has been led to believe are possible. The period of 
the year is the most important point to make sure 
of, as any one who knew anything of Universities could 
jnform the young Indian; but he is not so informed. 
He makes mistakes and wastes his time; he arrives 
when no one is expecting him; if he has no good intro- 
ductions, he sees no one who can help him, or even under- 
stand him, except his own countrymen; what is he to do 
except to associate with them and grumble with them ? 
It is easy to imagine the consequences and the dangers. 
Neither are universal; but it is worth while to try to 
prevent both. 

With that object, it is intended to develop new 
machinery. The Times correspondent forecasts the 
appointment of an officer of tact and experience, familiar 
with Indian thought and the habits of Indian students, 
who will be placed in charge of a bureau of information on 
educational and other matters. He will be in a position 
not only to advise intending students as to the possi- 
bilities and the conditions of the courses of study which 
they wish to pursue, but also he will make it his duty 
to advise in confidence any student in a difficulty either 
as regards his future or his present. He will be a 
sort of educational Consul who can be appealed to 
and trusted; and, of course, for him to reach his proper 
sphere of usefulness his position must be as well under- 
stood in India as in England. ‘To effect that result, Com- 
mittees will be appointed in both countries, working in 
conjunction with each other and disseminating necessary 
information. A common centre for meeting and com- 
munication will be required, aud this the Government, 
it is understood, will provide, probably assisting the 
Northbrook Club and the National Indian Association 
to join resources under one roof. Details, naturally, 
have not been settled upon, but the general lines on 
which the India Office intends to work appear to be pretty 
clear; aud having regard to the particular difficulties of 
the past two or three years, the outcome of the new 
conditions will be anticipated with peculiar interest, also, 
we are sure, with warm appreciation of the decision and 
promptitude of Lord Morley’s dealing with a problem 
requiring tolerance, courage, and a strong faith in what 
is best in the Englishman in authority. 











THE PLEASURES OF RE-READING. 

HE pleasures of reading cover a far wider field than the 
pleasures of re-reading. All the delights of novelty, 

the glorious astonishments of exploration, the interest of 
unravelling the complicated threads of a story, are exhausted 
when we have gone through a book for the tirst time. Curiosity, 
with all its varied incentives, plays no part after the pages 
have once been turned. But there are more subtle satisfactions 
which we cannot taste till a book is well known to us. The 
books we re-read most constantly are by no means those which 
make the strongest appeal to our critical judgment. Sometimes, 
even, we are somewhat ashamed of our dearest book-friends, 
and do not like to risk our character for literary acumen by 
saying how much we love them. The feeling is unreasonable. 
We are not bound to love our human acquaintance in exact 
ratio to their wit or worth. Sympathy counts for more 
than judgment in matters of affection. Now and then, of 
course, there may be quite otber reasons for our reticence. 
We like to talk about intimate friends with intimate friends 
only. Where books are concerned we know we cannot silence 
the critics by a mere statement that they are dear to us. 
Good manners do not forbid any sharp-tongued detractor from 
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saying his worst of our best beloved. When, therefore, we 
hear them discussed or ridiculed by all and sundry, we prefer 
to take no part. If we undertake a warm defence, we probably 
know by experience that we shall regret it, and shall feel that 
we have given ourselves away and exposed our hearts to 
strangers. 

We all bave certain books which we re-read at intervals, and 
look forward to re-reading at intervals for the rest of our 
They may be in prose or verse, and may deal with 
fuct or fiction; but whatever their nature, they give us a 
pleasure we should find it hard to explain. Perbaps most 
of them we read for the first time when we were very young, 
and perhaps, if we really knew it, it is our past self as much 
us our author who fixes our attention as we read. Certain 
books, like certain fragrances, recall not so much forgotten 
scenes and forgotten incidents as forgotten moods. We 
enjoy them because we have enjoyed them. The philosophy 
which blew away for the moment all our mental mists, or the 
poetry which was not poetry, but which served to express our 
souls before we bad bad much experience of life or reading, 
cannot lose its charm. We love it the more because it is not 
great. Had it been greater it would have seemed less com- 
pletely ours. It is what we should have written had we bad 
a little more gift of writing. It stands now, very likely, for 
something simpler than the years have made us. Never- 
theless, it is refreshing to put ourselves once more in 
tune with its melody. We read for the first time to gain 
an impression; we re-read, as a rule, to gain or to regain 
The novels, too, that we go back to may, or 
may not, be the ones which from a critical point of view we 
We may read them because their authors were 
past-masters of the dramatic art, or merely because something 
personal to ourselves is perpetuated in their pages. Whata 
wonderful hero So-and-so appeared to us once, how charming 
As we 
read again of them we feel again the thrill and the spell, the 
delicious sense of enlightenment, the ever-present undertone 
of hope. We do not find these delights in the new books, but 
they are shut up on the shelves between the boards of the old 
ones, and we can feel them all, not indeed whenever we will, 
but at intervals of one, two, or three years, according to the 
nature of our memory. We must not look for these pleasures 
too often. We cannot make the past into the present. If we 
are so foolish as to begin to re-read too soon, we shall be 
bitterly disappointed, and we may find nothing but a rather 
commonplace story, the spell of which is broken by familiarity. 
Certain history books, again, keep an extraordinary charm. 
In vain the critics assure us that they are discursive and 
inaccurate. It was from them that we first realised that it is 
scene und circumstance, not actors and passions, which change, 
and the delight with which we first grasped the clue to the 
wondrous works of our fathers’ days and of the old time before 
them is one we must seek again and again. Their writers 
opened a door for us which can never be any more shut, and 
we recapture with real and intense pleasure our sensations 
when the horizon behind us was first thrown back. The book 
may have been nothing but an historical novel—and it may 
not- have been Scott’s—but however large or small our 
library, we shall never be happy without a copy of it close 
at hand. 

There are, however, many books which we re-read without 
any egoistic thoughts. Here also we must admit that our 
affections and our judgments are not always in agreement. 
An average man or woman of really good education can 
appreciate in some sense all that is finest in English litera- 
ture, and can learn to disapprove all that falls below a certain 
standard. It is so much easier to appreciate than to love. 
It is so easy to blame with discrimination, so difficult to resist 
the power of attraction. The truth is that even amony the 
most cultivated the standard of taste to which they heartily 
subscribe has never in very many instances become their 
own individual standard. They believe in the tests which 
with their minds they apply, and in the verdicts which 
they in all sincerity accept, but in their heart of hearts they 
like something quite different. They would not for anything he 
without the power of correct discrimination. The exercise of 
that power gives them intense pleasure, but now and theu 
they must pander to their own private tastes. Again and 
again they read the books they really like,—the books that 
give them real satisfaction. Books which have please’ 
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us, but which have laid a strain upon the attention, we 
seldom re-read. They ure among the experiences which we 
are glad to have had, but which we do not seek again. They 
stand out in our memory like the peake the climber has 
surmounted; each may give him a fresh appetite for 
adventure, but he is not likely to perform the same feat twice. 
It is not always true that the books we re-read have the 
greatest effect upon our minds; it is not impossible that we 
may trace our best ideas to a book we have read but once. 
Again, the books which attract by their oddity we seldom 
open twice; and it may reasonably be supposed that the 
public which makes the success of modern novels of vicious 
tone will not want to look at them a second time. When an 
evil sense of surprise has once been experienced it cannot, one 
would hope, be recaptured. But perhaps the puble we are 
alluding to never re-reads. Vitiated appetites desire nothing 
so much as change. ‘he books, pictures, and musie which 
most of us would take with us to a desert island are probably 
not the ones we talk most about. A library composed of 
the secret favourites of a score of educated men and women 
of to-day would offer much food for thought. It would, we 
believe, be neither very large, nor very new, nor very varied. 
It would not contain much that is great, except, perhaps, 
of lyrical poetry; it would contain much that is commonplace, 
and very little that is at all eccentric. The ordinary man or 
woman longs instinctively to see the evident well put, to 
get that answer to his or her own mental expectancy which 
the ear gets from a correct scule. We do not often find this 
primitive satisfaction in real life, and the function of art, 
in the mind of the ordinary man, is to supply it. He may 
know better, or rather he may have learned better, but he 
re-reads in accordance with his instinct, not his training. 





PHOTOGRAPHY IN COLOURS. 
{COMMUNICATED. | 

\HERE have been many cries of “ Wolf! Wolf!” 
matter of colour photography, and they have all been 
little more than false alarms. At lust, however, the wolf bas 
really come, and the question arising is whether he is going to 
eat up the painters of pictures. It has been said that people 
will not buy pictures when they can ‘get accurate records of 
Nature and faultless reproductions of “old masters,” all in 
their proper colours, by photography, and that therefore the 
artist is doomed. There would appear to be something in the 
prophecy when one considers how the artist has already been 
ousted from illustrated journalism by photography, for with 
the revolutionising “ three-colour” work which has flooded 
our bookstalls with variegated printer’s ink there seems to 
have come a steady demand for kaleidoscopic excitement 
amongst the patrons of cheap literature. If the photograph 
can supply this henceforth, then the artist’s doom is indeed 

sealed, and his only lucrative avenue closed against him. 

But before plunging into dark despair let the artist take 
some hope of his public. The novelty of photographic colour 
once worn off, what remains will of a certainty be found 
jading and unsatisfying. Marvellous as is the seizing and 
perpetuating of colour by the single exposure of a plate in a 
camera; astounding as are the skill and knowledge and 
unflagging trial of the Brothers Lumiére, who have per- 
fected the autochrome plate by which colour photography 
is possible,—still, the fact must be faced that colour photo- 
grapby is mechanical and its processes automatic. Neither 
of these conditions can obtain in a painted picture except to 
debase it; both must obtain in an autochrome if it would not 
be debased by human tampering. There lies the whole differ- 
ence between art and science. The world never did and never 
will do without art. It is to be hoped that the world will not 
lose its critical discrimination and persuade itself that it has 
art when it has something else. 

“Colour Photography” forms the theme of the special summer 
number of the Studio (5s. net), which is illustrated by fourteen 
pictures reproduced from autochrome plates, as well as many 
more in monochrome. The great limitation of autochrome 
plates is that they can only be viewed as transparencies, and 
even then they show to advantage only under certain con- 
ditions. Their charm, however, seems to evaporate when they 
are reproduced by the three-colour process for printing upon 
paper. But even after making liberal allowance on this score, 
one cannot honestly say that the examples selected for 
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publication in the Studio do full justice to the capabilities of 
the invention. The article accompanying them, although 
fully appreciative on the whole, has this passage: “Qay it 
really be said of them that they compel that swift, unmis. 
takable stir of the senseshalf rustle of contentment, halt 
thrill of disquiet—which is the body's signal of the presence 
of authentic art?” For our own part, we admit to the thril] 
of disquiet, but agree with the writer in denying the regt. 
Nearly all in this volume stand confessed as doctored 
autochromes, the two or three that are frankly straightforward 
in realism falling far below previous work of the same sort, 
which has often been beautiful. The mere automatic record 
of realism, however, does not appear to bave satisfied the 
aesthetic cravings of most of the gentlemen who have made 
these plates, and they have sought to repair the lack of art 
by importing a little out of their own abundance. Now theae 
are just the gentlemen who should let autochromes alone. 
Why do they not paint? If autochromes are sows’ ears to 
them, why do they attempt the impossible task of making silk 
purses out of them? Baron A. de Meyer, for example, presents 
a charming harmony of colour in his “Still Life” of roses 
in a vase. But roses were never yet such a colour as this 
puce and sienna make them. They look in quality and texture 
exuctly like the dry rustly linen artificial things that adom 
ladies’ hats. There is no fleshiness, no texture, no play of 
reflection amongst them, and no breaking of complementary 
colour as there would be in Nature. Similar criticisms aro 
invoked wherever the autochrome has not been allowed to do 
its own clever work untrammelled by the “ improver's” band, 
A fastidious colour-sense should satisfy itself when selecting 
an object to photograph: it should not attempt to control the 
developments of a delicate process working in blind obedience 
to laws absolutely inexorable. 

There is an immense future before colour photography. 
Even those who deny its claim to art admit so much. 
But the “rustles” and “thrills” and other “body 
signals” felt by Mr. Dixon Scott before authentic art 
will, we believe, ever be wanting before photography in 
colours, be it never so perfect. The reason for this will 
be obvious when we compare the nature of colour that 
is “felt” with colour that is mechanically reproduced. An 
autochrome plate is a piece of glass upon which bas been 
made to adhere a powder formed of potato-starch. The grains 
of this powder lying side by side number about four million 
to the square inch, and have been stained respectively green, 
violet, and orange. By rolling and varnishing all interstices 
are filled by the spreading of the grains, and their dyes 
securely imprisoned. They form a complex light- 
filter. This is coated with u sensitive emulsion, and the 
plate is ready for its work. When placed in the camera 
the glass side of it faces the lens, so that the light is 
received on to the sensitive film after it has passed through 
the filter of coloured starch-grains. When the plate is 
undergoing development the usual variation of opucity 
and transparency permits the underlying grains to be here 
revealed and there obscured in corresponding nuances. But 
it is a negative effect, what was light in the object being 
dark, and vice versé. The plate is therefore converted from 
negative to positive, and becomes what is known as a “ trans- 
parency.” But what of the colour? A piece of white paper 
brightly illuminated is represented by a transparent spot in 
the film, revealing the colour-filter, the spots of which are eo 
tiny that their colours commingle, and produce the sensation of 
white light to the eye. A black object is simply represented 
as dark by the opacity of the film which shuts out all light 
when the plate is examined. A coloured object comes to be 
represented in colour because the rays proceeding from it are 
arrested by some of the grains, allowed to pass by others, and 
partly filtered by the third variety. The spot immediately 
behind a grain which bas cut off a coloured ray is naturally 
an unaffected spot in the film, therefore an opaque spot in the 
positive. Being opaque, the coloured grain behind it is not 
seen, and the balance of proportion between the different grains 
is consequently interfered with. Thus different coloured grains 
get the upper band in various parts of the plate. The endless 
mutations and variations of this light-filtering allow of the 
requisite infinity of shades when the plate is viewed by the 
naked eye. 

It will be understood that colour reproduced in this way 
must preserve exactly the qualities and intensities of the local 
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colours in the object photographed. There would be no trust- 
ing it if it did not. Yet this is exactly why it cannot cope 
with painting, for the painter seeks for local colour not at all. 
To an artist with a fine colour-sense all tints are relative and 
yeactionaty. One colour is only beautiful because it is 
affected by others round about it. The more sensitive the 
organ the greater is the play of colours upon their comple- 
mentaries. In landscapes especially does the eye revel in 
these counterchanging subtleties due entirely to its own over- 
sensitiveness,—the retinal fatigue. It is a envious fact that 
thousands may be charmed with such colour exercises when 
they are demonstrated in paint who would never see the charm 
for themselves in Nature. To such the artiet is poet and 
prophet. Unless the autochrome can do as much, it will be 
best employed upon work that is not original but reproduc- 
tive. In such service its powers will still be far-reaching, and 
as an aid to commerce it will be immeasurably valuable. 

These points are excellently elaborated in the article in the 
Studio by Mr. Dixon Scott, who pointe out the further draw- 
back that it is extremely seldom one finds choice form and 
choice colour combined and ready to hand in Nature,—a fact 
which reduces the field of satisfactory work to interivrs, 
portraits, or still-life groups, where the “autochromist” can 
be artist first and operator next. Indeed, the reputation of 
colour photography may be said to rest upon still-life groups 
at present, for in that branch the plates have shown that 
efforts of control on the patt of photographers are advan- 
tageous only when they do not go beyond the preparation of 
the mise-en-scene. 

We may safely look forward to the time when colour 
photography shall become a universal pastime and an aid to 
science, as monochrome photography is to-day; but there is 
much yet for it todo. In the first place, it must as soon as 
possible get out of the transparency stage and become a thing 
upon paper, which ean be used as book illustration or as wall 
decoration. It must also become self-reproductive in some 
way as the ordinary photograph is. 
directions is at this moment a veritable philosopher's stone in 
photographic laboratories, and one method of transferring the 
coloured image to paper has already been made public, though 
not with very gratifying results. When this is achieved, 
colour photography may well rush first to the rescue of the 
pictorial postcard, who stands with arms open towards her 
prospective rescuer, in sore need and “ making great moan.” 
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SMELTING ON BREYDON WATER. 
NHROUGH the mist on the North River dawn was 
breaking: a full moon paled in the West. The 


smelter and his boy Martin were carrying their net down to 
the rowing-boat at the quay. A wherry was lying at the 
opposite bank, and the wherry-master was looking around 
and stretching himself after his night’s nap. He caught 
sight of the boy Martin arrayed in all the glory of new crotch- 
boots. “How did you git into them boots?” he shouted, 
derisively. “ Hev you been down to the crane to get h’isted 
into em?” Neither the boy nor the smelter, a grizzled little 
Breydon “pirate” of fifty, responded. They climbed into 
their smelting-boat, a double-ended broad boat designed for 
the purpose, and pulled down the river against the flood. 
“We sh an’t git there too soon, Martin,” the smelter remarked, 
noting the unusual tide. “We shall git flowed out by eight 
o'clock. Still, we'll hev time for five or six draughts afore 
breakfast.” They were down to the junction of the Bure and 
the Yare, where a wild tidal lagoon of several square miles 
spreads out. Breydon Water at sunrise is always a picture. 
The swathing mist was toying with the swirling tide, grey 
mud-flats lay bare and desolate, and the expanse of wide 
channel which the flats lined was noisy with screaming gulls. 
The lagoon echoed their shrill cries, as of a girls’ school in 
recess. And up between the green and red stakes marking 
the channel the smelting-boat glided. “What are they 
fetchin’ now?” repeated the smelter. “Well, I see from 
what he sent me from Lunnon last night, they're a shillin’ a 
score. We sha'n’t git no more than that if they're catchin’ 
many mackerel. That allus send the prices down. We'll try 
the ‘Ship’ first, and work up to the houseboat.” 

The boat was turned into one of the great natural “ drains” 
through which the water scours off the flats. This was the 
Ship Drain, so called from the ruined brig which was sunk at 








its upper end many years ago. The boat's nose was run on to 
the mud-flats, and Martin stepped overboard with the net- 
rope. He waded ashore, and then the smelter, who had been 
arranging the draw-net for the “ shot,” pushed off, and gently 
pulled across the drain and up with the tide. The trammel- 
stick glided over the stern, and the net followed as he rowed 
the boat from the waiting boy on the flats. The lead sinkers 
drew the net to the bottom, and the corks, although sub- 
merged, kept the seventy-five-yards curtain of small mesh 
upright in the water. Thus, working with the tide, the net 
dragging on the bottom and Martin's end hauled close inshore, 
the smelter enclosed an L-shaped piece of water. Martin 
waded slowly through the soft mud with his net-rope, and they 
swept the whole width of the drain for about two hundred 
yards. Then the smelter exchanged the becket or loop on his 
end of the net to the inshore side of the boat and pulled 


ashore. Letting the boat ride on the free end of the net-rope, 
he hauled the net close in, and called to Martin to come 
slowly. The boy floundered in his thigh-boots along the mud, 


keeping his end of the net along the shore, so that the wall of 
mesh touching the flats at both extremities now enclosed a 
semi-circle of The smelter was grumbling at the 
tide: “ We shall git flowed out afore we can git a couple 
of score; the water's on the flats a’ready, and the fish 
are runnin’ up faster than we can keep the net a-movin’. 
Bring it in.” Then the pair, separated by about ten yards, 
drew the net, deftly hauling it in, with the cork-rope beld 
high and the lead-rope dragging in the mud. It is no easy 
matter to bring in both edges of a seven-foot net exactly 


together. 


water. 


As the semi-circle of corks on the water diminished 
there were gleams in the enclosed water, and when at length 
the two edges of the net were doubled together, and the con- 
tents lifted quickly clear of the tide, a dozen gleaming fish 
moved feebly in the net. “Pick ‘em up, Martin,” said the 
smelter The 
dozen smelts were tossed into the basket, and soused round 
Then Martin 
clambered into the boat again, after rinsing the slime from 
his boots, and transferred the fish into the low flat box under 
the thwart. An insistent smell as of fresh cucumber was in 
the air. It was the characteristic odour of the smelt, one of 
the most delicately flavoured of our fish. The first catch ran 
small, about six to eight inches long; beautiful fish not unlike 


Every one’s a ba'penny, so don’t miss ’em. 


in the water to wash the mud from them. 


a small herring, but transparently white below and yellowish 
above. 
with sacking over the gunwale to prevent chafing, and with 
corks and leads on opposite sides. 
the boat 
a pair of oars, for the tide was heavy. 


Once again the net was neatly arranged at the stern, 


Then the smelters rowed 
again to the mouth of the drain, each pulling 
The maneuvres 
varying success, 
Martin counting the tale of smeits with jealous interest. 


were repeated four or five times with 


The last draught or two had to be hauled in water, 
as the flats were now covered a foot deep. “ We're 
about flowed out now, Martin,” said the smelter at 
the end of a draught. “We'll jest hev another haul, 


then we'll go to the houseboat and git some breakfast. 
There may be a few whitin’s up now.” Martin's eyes danced 
expectantly. So the drain was swept once more on the flood, 
and when they hauled the net the water was so deep that it 
was bard work to keep it from fouling. Scarcely a smelt was 
to be seen, but about a score of whitings made their appear- 
ance. Martin smacked his lips appreciatively “Ah! you 
young dorg,” said the smelter by way of comment, “ you're 
allus thinkin’ of your stomach. Still, they'll make a good 
fry. I reckon, Martin, this is a whitin’ haul. Well, we'll give 
up now.” As they stowed the net, and glided up the drain, 
they could see the great lagoon at half-flood. It wus as silent 
as the grave. The flats had vanished under the purling 
wash, and the gulls had gone to seek their food further off. 
Their absence brought the contrasting silence. The smelt- 
boat was away from the town now. Chimney-shafts and 
church-towers were in the murky distance. A cloud-bank 
of risen mist threw a grew shadow on the town, but the 
golden morning rays were shooting out above. Curling mist- 
wreaths crept up from the water, and overhead the sky was 
bright and clear. 

At the upper end of the Ship Drain they found what the 
smelter had affectionately termed his “ houseboat.” It was a 
commodious hut built on a large smack’s-boat which had seen 
service in ferrying trawl-fish on the North Sea. The smelters 
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quickly set a fire going in the yacht stove in the eyes of the 
bout, and the cabin was mopped out. Your man of the water 
is always tidy. But Martin was impatient for breakfast. His 
mind ran on fried whiting. Quickly the fish were cleaned and 
popped into the frying-pan above the red fire of dredged-up 
steam-coal, and as they ate bread-and-butter with the fresh 
fish, “out of the water into the frying-pan,” and drank tea as 
only fishermen and bushrangers can drink it, they peered out 
of the narrow door at the grey waste of water. The next 
three hours were spent in luxurious laziness. Time and tide 
wait for no man, but the smelter must wait for the tide. So 
until the flats reappeared Martin dozed, and the smelter-in- 
chief ruminated, and smoked many pipes of shag. At length 
other boats were seen working towards the upper end of 
Breydon. “Come on, Martin,” said the smelter, rousing the 
boy. “Here they come, and if we don’t git on, they'll be 
fishin’ our water.” Leaving the hut, they took up a position 
whence they could work the drain on the ebb without drawing 
in water which bad been fished by rival smelters; and, huddled 
down under the weather-gunwale to escape the keen wind, they 
waited till the flats should emerge sufliciently for work. As 
the flats reappeared, colours sprang out on them which had 
been absent in the sombre light of early morning. They 
gleamed now like polished steel, and grass (where eels “ mud” 
in winter) showed on them,—long, uniform, marine grass. 
The mud was harder here, and the two or three draughts were 
accomplished more easily. Then said the grizzled smelter: 
fell leave Shuggy and tbe others to fish the ‘Ship.’ We'll 
work round to the Cross Drain.” The Cross Drain is so 
named from its opening on the channel near the Cross Stake 
which marks balf-way over Breydon. It was a long pull 
‘ound by the winding, narrow drain against the tide, 
past ruined wherries and the old mill on the “ wall.” 
In places the narrow passage could be recognised only 
by the ripple. The shallow water on the flats was oily. 
They bad to push round, and as they went the water 
got very clear. Soft mud below them was wrinkled with 
the myriad impressions of gulls’ feet which had pressed 
it earlier in the day. Large, sidelong, yellow crabs scrambled 
swiftly from under the boat. When they opened out again 
on the wide drain, they made draughts until the ebb forced 
them to leave again for the deeper channel. A few hauls in 
the channel itself between the stakes brought the tally up to 
ten score,a good duy’s work for a smelter. The boat was 
three miles from home when the last haul was made, and the 
net carefully washed. Then they went swiftly down with the 
tide. The smelter chatted as they glided along, the boy 
sculling and the man seated on a mop-bandle laid from gun- 
wale to gunwale in the stern. The curious insistent smell of 
cucumber had grown more pronounced since the morning. 
Martin commented upon it. ‘“ Lovely smell they hev,” said 
the smelter, “jest like a bit o’ cowcumber. An’ they're clean- 
feedin’ fish, too. You don’t catch ‘em in foul water.” 
“What do they feed on?” suid the boy. “ Well, on shrimps 
and whitebait mainly.” The smelter indicated some narrow 
drains. “They hang in them sluices where the whitebait is, 
and you can’t git at ‘em to draw-net ‘cause of the stakes. 
They'd tear your net to pieces.” ¢ 
The appearance of Breydon Water was changed again with 
the low tide. Once more the gulls were on the flats making 
the evening air shrill with their screaming. The girls’ school 
was at revel again. The little boat spun through the great 
railway bridge across the lagoon. The channel was drear and 
hopeless, but David Copperfield’s seaport town gleamed rosy 
in the setting sun, and long, vivid, calm reflections spread out 
under the smoke-enveloped port. Under the dreary influence 
of a grey, moaning ebb, Breydon brings Mr. Peggotty’s words 
hauntingly back: “ People can’t die, along this coast, except 
when the tide’s pretty nigh out.”” But a line of brown-sailed 
wherries is starting up from the haven bridge with merry 
clanking of winches, heralding the flood. The ebb is done. 
The very gurgle of the tide has a brighter sound. And with 
the flood hope revives. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


A FORECAST OF THE POOR LAW COMMISSION. | 


[To rue Epitor oF Tus “ Sprcraror.’’} 
Srr,—The articles in the 7imes on which you commented in 
your issue of August 15th need not be taken too seriously. 


The following extract from Fabian Tract No. 127, entitlea 
“Socialism and Labour Policy” (published in May, 1906) 
adumbrates the breaking up of the existing Poor Law which 
is recommended in those articles ; and it throws considerable 
light on the quarter from which they proceed. The articles 
seem to be simply a Socialist ballon d’essai, but they are useful 
as a warning to real Poor Law reformers to be on their guard, 
There is not the least reason to suppose that they represent 
in any way the views of the majority of the Poor Law Com. 
mission. The paragraphs in the tract to which I refer are ag 
follows :— 


“ Poor-Law Reform.—The only way in which to reform the 
Poor-law is to abolish it. At present it is a separate department 
of government. It is subject to specially minute control by the 
Local Government Board, which issues ukases with the binding 
force of law. It is administered by specially elected boards of 
guardians. Its subjects are called paupers, and are deprived of 
the rights of citizenship whether they are veterans of labour or 
incorrigible rogues. This rubbish should be swept away. It is 
out of date, irrational, and unpopular. It pleases neither the 
weil-to-do who pay the piper nor the paupers who dance to the 
dismal tune. The pressing need is for a new classification. The 
aged, the sick and the children, victims of accident or of a 
wrong system of wealth distribution, should be cared for, not 
under a special poor law, but as part of the regular duty of the 
people’s representatives. All legal disqualifications by poor relief 
must go. Old age pensions will provide for some; grouped alms. 
houses for others. The children must be educated and fitted to 
take their part in the industrial life of the nation. The sick 
must be properly cared for. On the other hand, the idle, the 
wasters, the unemployable must be dealt with in farm colonies 
and by any such other means as will give them some chance of 
becoming decent citizens. ‘These wide reaching reforms can be 
obtained only by abolishing the boards of guardians with their 
old-fashioned notions, their fossilized routine, their traditions of 
doling out insufficient relief, and of making workhouses more 
hateful than prisons. The control of indoor relief must be given 
to the counties and county boroughs; and out relief under 
adequate rules should be the business of district councils and 
small boroughs. 

Old Age J’ensions.—These reforms will make easier the local 
arrangements for old age pensions. The old age pension system 
must be administered by the local authority, and the authority 
which manages other forms of public assistance to aged persons 
must be the authority which deals with old age pensions. A 
scheme of universal pensions, payable through the post office, is 
said to be immediately impracticable, because of its cost. We 
have already shown that such is not the case. The money is 
there ready to our hands. All that is lacking is the will to 
grasp it.” 

—I am, Sir, &e., W. CHANCE. 
Orchards, near Godalming. 


GERMAN POLICY IN MOROCCO. 
[To tuk Eprror or Tue “ Srecrator.” | 
S1r,—My schooldays recollections of Xenophon’s “ Anabasis,” 
refreshed, it may be, by more recent experiences as an 
examiner, bring to my mind a curious parallel to the German 
policy in Morocco. The Greek mercenaries on whom the 
younger Cyrus relied in his attempt to dispossess his brother 
of the Persian throne were at the Euphrates. They did not 
wholly realise their leader’s scheme. It was a question 
whether, when the matter was made plain, they would follow 
him. Menon the Thessalian, who commanded a powerful 
contingent, saw how to make a profit out of the situation. 
“TI can show,” he said to his men, “how to make Cyrus 
your debtor for ever, and that without any risk or trouble. 
We will cross the Euphrates. If the other Greeks follow 
us, Cyrus will always remember that we set the example ; 
we shall get the best things that be has to give. If they 











refuse, then we can but go back again and no harm will 
have been done.” The German Consul goes to Fez. If the 
others follow suit, Mulai Hafid will know tbat “Short is the 
friend, not Codlin.” If the move fails, he will go back again, 
and it will at any rate be possible to explain away his action. 
—I am, Sir, X&c., SENEX. 





CHURCH FINANCE. 

[To Tue Eprrok or THs * Srecraron.”] 
Sir,—The correspondence on the above subject to which you 
have opened your columns during the last four weeks will 
have made clear to your readers how varied in its character, 
and at the same time how united in its aim, is the sense of 
need which lies behind the demand for a reform of our system 
of finance. It is surely significant that in the fourteen 
letters that bave appeared under this head there has 
not been a single dissentient note to the main contention 
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7 my frst letter, that reform of some kind is urgently 
needed. 

The country clergyman’s sense of isolation from the great 
whole to which in theory he belongs, but which in practice 
seems to him non-existent, finds an ally in the East London 
incumbent's indignation at our “ chaotic lack of system” and 
bis call for leadership in the matter of financial reform. The 
startling figures by which Canon Bullock-Webster supports 
his useful distinction between the finances of the Church and 
her charities, and his contention that we are indulging in 
juxuries while neglecting necessaries, are reinforced by Canon 
Greig’s reminder of the growing strength of bodies which 
bave organised themselves as for a great campaign, with 
central funds and all the power of concentration and initiative 
which a great central fund, supported loyally by the whole 
body, can alone confer, as contrasted with the inherent 
weakness of a Church which, as a Church, “has nothing and 
does nothing, trusting entirely to private associations of 
individuals to discharge what is the bounden duty of the 
whole body.” All these writers from their different points of 
yiew arrive at the conclusion that what wants doing is tie 
guidance and regulation by the Church, not of her endow- 
ments (that is a larger question), but of the voluntary gifts 
annually contributed by Churchmen towards the present-day 
work of the Church. 

No one would deny the vital importance of those diocesan 
efforts to which allusion bas been made by several of your 
correspondents. What is denied is the power of individual 
dioceses working in isolation and without mutual co-operation 
to solve a problem which affects the whole Church. The 
recent thankoffering in connexion with the Pan-Anglican 
Congress, inadequate though it seems to many, and dis- 
appointing in the response it met with in many quarters, may 
be quoted as an instance of the value of Church action as 
contrasted with merely diocesan action. Many dioceses 
found to their surprise that the appeal for the thank- 
offering was supported with a unanimity and generosity 
of which the various diocesan funds knew nothing. Why 
was this? Simply, it is contended, because the appeal 
was made by the Chureb, not merely by the diocese, and 
because the very bigness of the scheme for helping the work 


of the Church abroad inspired a feeling of confidence among | 


the laity which smaller schemes had failed to evoke. It is 
at least reasonable to hope that a similar scheme for meeting 
the urgent needs of the ministry at home and equipping the 
Church with a central fund would, if based upon adequate 
inquiry and launched with proper authority, produce similar 
results, 

Since the correspondence began in your columns two docu- 
ments have been made public which have an important 
bearing on the whole question. (1) The Report of the 
Lambeth Conference shows that the leadership asked for will 
not be lacking. The Bishops of the Anglican Communion 
recognise the need. The detailed inquiries of one of the Com- 
mittees are summed up in the appeal of the Encyclical 
Letter :— 

“We call upon the Church to rise to a true conception of its 
duty of providing for the Ministry. The labourer is worthy of 
his hire. The dutifulness of Church people ought to make their 
Clergy sure of adequate stipends in their working days, and 
maintenance in old age. This is no proper call upon Christian 
‘charity’; it is one of the first obligations of membership in the 
Church of Christ.” 

(2) The recently published Report of a private Committee 
appointed to consider the supply and training of candidates 
for Holy Orders suggests a method of action. This Com- 
mittee was appointed last year by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in the hope that its Report “would make better known 
what is being attempted or accomplished through the various 
agencies, and would suggest how overlapping may be avoided 
and concentration and co-ordination secured.” The Report 
of the Lambeth Conference shows how deep is the impression 
which the facts submitted by the Committee have made upon 
the Church. I venture to repeat the suggestion contained in 
my first letter that the appointment of a similar Committee 
to inquire into the matter of the finances of the Church is 
the most practical step that can now be taken. The time is 
not yet ripe for the formation of a Board of Finance. Inquiry 
must precede action; we do not yet know our facts, or the 
area to be covered; and a useful step forward will have 





been taken should some of the autumn Conferences find 





themselves able to unite in a request to the authorities of the 

Church for the appointment uf a Committee to inquire into 

the finances of the Church, and to suggest “ how overlapping 

may be avoided and concentration and co-ordination secured.” 

—I am, Sir, &c., Joun H. Etttson. 
The Vicarage, Windsor. 


(To tae Epiror or tor “Spectator.”] 

Srr,—May I send you a line in support of the letter in 
your issue of August 22nd from Canon Greig on “ Church 
Finance’? As a member of the Committee appointed 
last year by the Archbishop of Canterbury on the supply 
and training of candidates for Holy Orders, I have been 

deeply by the urgency of the need of 
corporate action by the Church in the matter of finance. As 
Canon Greig points out, the whole policy, home and foreign, 
of the Church is paralysed and ineffective until this is taken 
in hand. I do not agree with him in thinking that, so far 
as service abroad is concerned, opposition from the great 
missionary societies may be anticipated, nor even from the 
“vested interests of all the existing private societies.” On 
the contrary, I am convinced that all concerned would 
cordially welcome the appointment by the Houses of Convoca- 
tion, or the House of Laymen, or any representative body, of 
a small Committee of business men, laymen for choice, who 
would investigate the whole subject and promote the establish- 
ment of a financial department as a necessary part of the 
working organisation of the Church, Such a department 
would not only deal—as we have recommended in our Report— 
with the training, maintenance, and pensions of the clergy, 
but also with the whole range of the Church’s activities. The 
need is most urgent: the opportunity is critical: can nothing 
be done ?—I am, Sir, X&e., S. A. DonaLpson. 

The Lodge, Magdalene College, Cambridge. 


most impressed 


[To rue Eprron or tus “Sprecrator,”] 





Srr,—It has appeared to me for a long time past that the 
clergy should co-operate in regard to the collection of their 
tithe. At present one employs the local solicitor, and the 
next a local land-agent an auctioneer. The collecting 
for the diocese, or at any rate for the archdeaconry, 
should be placed in the hands of one firm, or, better 
still, a salaried official should be appointed to collect 
the whole of the tithe, under the supervision of a Com- 
mittee, on which certain laymen might be invited to act. 
Under such a system it would probably be found that the 
commission at present paid would not only suffice for all 
the costs of collecting, but would provide a guarantee fund to 
allow of regular half-yearly payment of income, irrespective 
of collection. The official in question should also be em- 
powered to deduct and pay direct any charges there might be 
on the living for firstfruits, repayments of loans, Xc., as it 
would be much better for the clergy if they got their income 
“net,” seeing that these charges have to be met and paid. 
Such a system might well lead on to a scheme for insurance 
against dilapidations, as well as of retiring pensions in case of 
old age and infirmity, and it would, I feel satisfied, receive the 
support of the laity also.—I am, Sir, &c., H. M. J. 


or 


BLACKLEY’S OLD-AGE PENSION 
SCHEME. 

(To Tue Eprtor or THe “ Spectator.” } 

S1r,—The Government pension scheme is a deep disappoint- 
ment, as, indeed, any non-contributory scheme must needs be, 
to those who have the real welfare of the people at heart. It 
seems to be the product of political obscurantism making a 
bid for popular support. That it has been passed is owing 
to ignorance of the real problem in the case of some 
of our legislators, and apathy, or fear of being con- 
sidered unfeeling towards the poor, on the part of others. 
I have never, since I first made acquaintance with it many 
years ago, met with any refutation of the principle of my 
friend Canon Blackley’s scheme of compulsory nationa 
insurance. Is it too late to urge upon our rulers some modifi 
cation of it even now, at least in the case of those who have 
enough years before them, and so are still able to contribute 
the smal! sum required to ensure the pension, or, as it might 
be more properly called, the annuity, to which eventually they 
would be entitled? Canon Blackley’s scheme included sick- 
pay as well <3 pension, und the well-known actuary who 
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guaranteed his figures calculated that the sum required to 
secure sick-pay at any time and a pension at the age of sixty- 
five would amount per head toa completed payment of £10, 
or 1s. 3d. per week between the ages of eighteen and twenty- 
one. When we consider the vast sums spent in drink and 
tobacco, who will say that this payment is beyond the power of 
those who go by the nameof the working classes in this country ? 
If the sick-pay part of Canon Blackley’s scheme were 
dropped and payment for pension only retained, the con- 
tribution required would, of course, be considerably less, and 
well within the means of every individual of the rising 
generation. Little, perhaps, can be hoped for in the matter 
from reckless rulers and precipitate, popularity-hunting 
politicians; but is there no far-seeing patriot in either House 
of Parliament who will take up the subject and urge that, 
conjointly with Mr. Asquith’s perilous scheme, a contributory 
one should be started also for any under a certain age and 
for all who shall be born after a certain date? With refer- 
ence to the objection which has been urged as to the 
difficulty and expense of a weekly collection, it has been 
suggested that a special insurance-stamp of the exact value of 
the weekly payments might be issued, procurable from, and 
payable at, any post-office in the kingdom. We have thus the 
machinery at band far simpler than the elaborate system of 
Committees which are vexing the souls of the righteous in all 
parts of the country. The ungenerous, and indeed ridiculous, 
contrast which has been drawn between the comparatively 
small sum accorded by a grateful nation to the man who has 
saved Egypt, and the increasing millions required to provide 
pensions for people who in too many cases have done nothing 
at all, is simply the argumentum ad invidiam. “ Who can 
stand before envy ?”—TI am, Sir, &c., 
G. J. CowLzy-Brown. 
9 Grosvenor Street, Edinburgh. 





NEW MAPS FOR OLD. 
(To tux Eprron or tHe “Spectator.” 
Srr,—In the article “ New Maps for Old” appearing in the 
Spectator of August 29th your contributor repeats the 
suggestion that a skilled journalist would be a desirable 
addition to the staff of the Board of Agriculture. May I 
suggest that the services of an advertising expert would be 
even more valuable? The great national undertaking of the 
Ordnance Survey was already well in hand over fifty years 
ago, yet to-day the great mass of the general public is not 
only unaware of the existence of such an institution, but is 
positively ignorant of the very meaning and character of 
“Ordnance” maps. Railway companies, County Councils, 
corporations, land-agents, architects, and engineers know the 
value of these maps. They are used also, in a minor degree, 
by country doctors, clergymen, archaeologists, and naturalists. 
But the farmer, the small property-owner, the man in the 
street, the man in the fields, and millions of tourists afoot 
and awheel have never heard of them. Maps are universally 
employed by motorists, agriculturists, pedestrians, &¢.,—but 
rarely Ordnance maps, The public pays for its elaborate 
and highly efficient National Survey, but it buys only copies 
of the beautiful results,—reproductions, reductions, imitations, 
travesties. If the Ordnance Survey had been a commercial 
enterprise, we should have heard of the maps in every news- 
paper and magazine and on every hoarding. They are worth 
publicity. Many a farmer would invest five or ten shillings in 
the admirable “ twenty-five-inch” sheets embracing his own 
farm if he were aware that they showed every fence, road, 
footpath, plantation, pond, gate, and even isolated trees and 
patches of brushwood, as well as the ground-plan of bis farm- 
house, stackyard, and outbuildings, with the area of every 
enclosure accurately worked out to the decimal of an acre. 
Tourists would buy the “one-inch” and “six-inch” sheets 
in preference to any other sort of map if they were once 
acquainted with the mass of information—topographical, 
historical, and archaeological—contained in them. The 
beautiful draughtsmansbip of these publications makes them 
a pleasure for their own sakes; but their accuracy and full- 
ness, when once appreciated by actual test, make them 
invaluable to every one who bas occasion to use a map whether 
in the way of business or pleasure. It seems to me that if 
these claims were made more widely known by some well- 
organised (but not necessarily expensive) scheme of advertising, 
the maps would soon become universally popular, and the 








ccc 
increasing demand for them would inevitably produge the 
facilities of supply which your contributor deplores.—I am, 
Sir, &c., ALBERT G. Wam. 
The Hermitage, Clifford Road, New Barnet, 
Hertfordshire, 


{To tae Epiror or Tae “ Spxcrator.”} 
Sir,—It is to be feared that the Survey Department havg 
awakened about a dozen years too late to make much 
pecuniary gain by their belated spurt of energy. The maps 
they are now publishing are really excellent, and also handy 
to hold and consult; but Bartholomew by superior energy and 
intelligence “collared the market” years ago. And even now 
after all this effort, if you take the new Ordnance map, say 
No. 29 (St. Albans), and lay it beside Bartholomew's No. 25, 
the verdict will, I feel sure, go “agin the Government.” | 
hold no brief for Bartholomew. I have no interest in bis 
business, except the deep and abiding one of having had my 
life for many years made far pleasanter by travelling (mostly 
on foot) under the guidance of his admirable maps over 
many hundreds of miles of beautiful English ground. 1 
seldom take a walk without one in my pocket. Artand poetry 
are to be found within the four corners of these highly sug. 
gestive sheets, and the experienced pedestrian (or cyclist) can 
construct a fairly accurate picture of what he is going to see 
and enjoy by an intelligent study of these green and brown con. 
tours. “ Here,” he will say, “is a bridge over a brook, and after. 
wards I see the road gradually mounting by woodland country, 
beginning at deep green, and rising through lighter shades of 
green to light brown, and to a summit level of, say, eight 
hundred feet, from which the prospect cannot be other than 
glorious, as the contours show that the land once more falls 
away to another river valley.” It is a characteristic of 
Government Departments to lag bebind the times (as we 
shall find when and if they take over the railways). I supposeit 
is a law of their being. Still, let us be grateful to them for 
having, even at the eleventh hour, begun to make us a few 
good maps, and even to divulge the secret of where they can 
be obtained.—I am, Sir, &c., W. M. Coopzr. 
Broadfield, Boston. 





(To tux Eprror or tux “ Srecrator.”) 
Str,—I was much pleased to notice the article in the Spectator 
of last Saturday on “ New Maps for Old,” having long been 
astonished at the way in which the most useful Government 
publications are allowed to remain almost entirely unknown. 
Indeed, some might almost be said to be hidden away. I 
shall therefore be much obliged if you will allow me to call 
attention to another publication of the Board of Agriculture, 
the sale of which is probably about one-hundreth of what it 
would be were its existence generally known. The Journal of 
the Board of Agriculture was started in the year 1894 asa 
quarterly publication, price sixpence. Later it was sold at 
one shilling. At present it is a monthly at fourpence. But 
it still remains almost unknown, though by means of 
the post-offices it might have a sale in villages where 
no one would expect to see a shop containing the most 
attractive of our cheaper periodicals. And there must 
be many persons in rural districts who would deem 
the Journal of the Board of Agriculture a necessary— 
if they knew of its existence—to whom a cheap and 
popular magazine would be but a literary luxury. In 
the Journal, at the end, are lists of leaflets issued by the 
Board on injurious insects and fungi, the management of 
farm animals and poultry, and on many other subjects of 
special interest and importance to the farmer. On each 
leaflet is the statement that copies of it “may be obtained 
free of charge and post-free on application to the Secretary, 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, 4 Whitehall Place, 
London, S.W. Letters of application so addressed need not 
be stamped.” One of the most recent developments bas been 
the collection under one cover of ten or more of these leaflets 
all treating of the same general subject, price one penny. I 
enclose a specimen. Active party politicians are not usually 
interested in the purely beneficent work of tbe scientific 
Departments of Government, and do nothing to make its 
nature known to the public, or to dispel the popular notion 
that most Government Departments are little better than 
“Circumlocution Offices,” from which nothing of practical 
value can be expected. And the Departments themselves do 
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not reflect that unless their work is made generally known it 
is hardly worth doing at all.—I am, Sir, &e., Z. Ws ae 


(To tus Epiton or tae *'Srectator.”] 
Siz,—I bave been very much interested in reading your article 
entitled “ New Maps for Old” in the last issue, and trust it 
will make the work of the Board of Agriculture and their 
Ordnance Survey Department better known. There is 
haps one slight correction in regard to my position 
which ought to be made. I have only been appointed the 
sole wholesale agent for the small-scale maps,—i.e., those on 
the scale of one inch and under. These are, of course, the 
ones most frequently used by the general public.—I am, Sir, 
&e., T. Fisher UNwInN. 
1 Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 





THE NEW PATENT ACT. 
[To THE EpITOR OF TUE “SPKCraTOR.”] 

Sir.—The recent Act has been hailed by Tariff Reformers 
and the Times as a measure of Protection. It is just the 
opposite. A patent is a form of protection,—a very proper 
form within reasonable limits, but none the less protection. 
Before the recent Act was passed, a foreigner could practi- 
cally prevent the manufacture in this country of bis patented 
article. It was clearly unreasonable that trade should be 
restricted by such excess of protection. The new Act goes 
far to remedy this, and is a distinct advance in the direction 
of freedom of trade.—I am, Sir, &c., G. 





DR. JOHNSON ON AGRICULTURE. 
{To tae Epiror or tue “Srecrator.”’) 

Sir,—The writer of the review on “Shakespeare on Johnson” 
(Spectator, August Ist) remarks that “the greatuess of 
Johnson—apart from his mastery of English—lies entirely in 
the breadth and sanity of his outlook upon life.” Perhaps this 
was never more conspicuously shown than in his “ Further 
Thoughts on Agriculture,” where he dwells on the fact—too 
true at the present moment—that it is “ not considered with 
attention proportionate to its importance.” While not for 
one moment underestimating the value of other employments, 
he warns his countrymen that “commerce in the shape of 
trade and manufactures is one of the daughters of fortune, 
inconstant and deceitful as her mother, and that she chooses 
her residence where least expected, and shifts her abode when 
her continuance is in appearance most firmly settled.” We 
cannot, he afterwards remarks, “compel any people to buy from 
us or to sell to us. A thousand accidents may prejudice them 
in favour of our rivals; the workmen of another nation may 
labour for less price [my italics], or some accidental improvement 
or natural advantage may procure a just preference for their 
commodities; as experience has shown that there is no work 
of the hands which at different times is not best performed in 
different places.” It is foolish to imagine, he subsequently 
remarks, that any “care or policy can keep commerce at a 
stand, which almost every nation has enjoyed and lost, and 
which we must expect to lose as we have long enjoyed 
it. Sole reliance should be placed on the agricultural 
products of a country improved by its own labour. Every 
other source of plenty is perishable or casual.” The Americans 
have already begun to perceive this, if I may judge from an 
article in the February number of the National Review on 
“The Future of the United States.” This paper dwells on 
the fact that the hundreds of millions of workers in China and 
Japan must one day compete with the dearly paid labourer of 
the West. “In these countries there are enormous supplies of 
coal and iron, and with the aid of modern machinery the people 
of the East will one day control the markets of the future.” 
Other things being equal, the contest between countries 
ultimately resolves itself into the cost of labour. With 
this most obvious fact staring us in the face, what is our 
Government about? Adding largely, as you have shown 
in the Spectator, to the national expenditure, while agricul- 
ture and forestry are receiving a most paltry amount of 
attention. The proverbial Nero is really not in it by a long 
way.—I am, Sir, &c., Rosert H. Et.ror. 

Clifton Park, Kelso. 

P.S—It may be added that Jobnson concludes his paper 


DR. WALTER HEADLAM. 
(To tHe Kprtron or THK “SrecraTon,”] 

Srr,—On June 20th last the world of British scbolarsbip lost by 
the sudden death of Dr. Walter Headlam one of its brightest 
ornaments. Dr. Headlam, who bad been since 1890 a Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge, had done much for classical learn- 
ing, and gave promise of doing much more. He was great as 
a critic—his last published work was a pamphlet giving con- 
jectures for restoring the lately discovered fragments of 
Menander—as a translator from the Greek—he published 
versions of the Supplices, the Agamemnon, the Choephoroe, 
the Eumenides, and the Prometheus—and as a writer of Greek 
verse. Professor W. von Wilamowitz-Méllendorf, who made 
his acquaintance on the occasion of his recent visit to Cam- 
bridge, has written some beautiful Greek elegiacs in his 
memory, and of these I venture to send a translation.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Atrrep J. CHURCH. 


IN MEMORIAM WALTER HEADLAM. 
By Professor U. von Witamow1Tz-MOLLENDORF. 
(Published in the Classical Review, August, 1908.) 


“Apt: piAtpetudy 7° émav xara Kaudy GusiAAay 
wal gopdy dy BaciAdws cuumdciov Cidvon 

ZBrAeroy NBdwyrd o° érhxovdy Te AadedyTos 
ndéa Kal ewes chy plow jryarduny, 

“ABAaue, wal rarplas megiAnuéve Thepiow Te 
Motcas, ioropins 7’ tipave ypauportings. 

wal viv Moipa o” &wpoy dgphpraceyv, ols 5é wéundev 
‘EAAas Tas woAAas éAnldas hpducer. 

xihuol mxpérepoy ev lows Exos abtdy [Sdvri 
Spt: oe’ Ady badray chow andovlow 

ivyruxw, addijs abfis ev obacr oijs exopotce 
POdyyos, (avra 3° det roy plroy domdcoua. 


I watched on Cam the oarsmen’s strife, 
I shared in royal Heury’s hall 
The scholars’ feast ; but most of all 
I loved to see thy vigorous life, 


Thy gracious-sounding speech to hear, 
To muses of thy native land, 
Nor less to that harmonious band 
Which haunts Pieria’s mountains, dear; 


Skilled, too, the critic’s craft to ply: 
And now the untimely stroke of doom 
Has fallen, and in Headlam's tomb 

A thousand hopes of Hellas lie. 


Bitter in truth to all, to me 
Who loved so well, and knew so late, 
More bitter, came our scholar’s fate : 
Yet, haply, in the years to be 


Lighting on some melodious strain 
He sang, shall ear and eye rejoice 
Again to hear the silent voice, 

To see the vanished form again. 





MILTON AND THE BRUTE CRBATION. 

[To tue Eprror or tax “ Srecraros.” } 

Srr,—To pose as Milton’s counsel for the defence against the 
charge of harshness of character brought against him by 
“his first wife’s lawyer,” and endorsed (though graciously 
forgiven) by the writer of the article in your issue of 
August 29th, would be an impudence which one is loth to 
commit. The author of “L’Allegro,” “Il Penseroso,” and 
the “ Hymn on the Nativity”’ may leave his own writings to 
conduct his own case before any court of cultured Englishmen 
against a charge like this! But the writer of your article is 
evidently interested in his subject, and capable of appreciating 
what he is good enough to call Milton’s “high poetic 
imagination and the splendour of his harmonies.” It may 
therefore perhaps be worth while to point out to him that he 
is in error in basing a charge of “almost inhuman” writing 
against Milton upon the incorrect assumption that when 
Milton wrote of the elephant’s “lithe proboscis” the poet 
intended to indicate the tail of the elephant! The part of the 
animal really indicated was, of course, the same as that 
“trunk” of Leviathan which also, curiously enough, receives 
a passing sneer from your critic in the next paragraph of his 
article. No doubt in the case of the elephant it is traditionally 
less easy to distinguish the head from the tail than in other 
animals. We all know what the showman told the schoolboy, 





by remarking on the dangers that must ensue from the 
neglect of forestry in these islands. 





that, having paid his money, he could take his choice; but the 
word “ proboscis” nowadays may almost be included in the 
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vulgar tongue, though it need suggest no vulgar stories.— 
Tam, Sir, &c., Ex.uiorr LEEs. 


Lytchet. 

[Sir Elliott Lees does Mr. Loane, the writer of the article 
in question, an injustice in charging him with incorrectly 
assuming that Milton thought the elepbant’s proboscis was 
its tail. The words “this circus attitude” are clearly used 
to mean that it was similar to, not necessarily identical with, 
the humiliating posture which the writer saw an elephant 
obliged to assume. We may add that, as we are careful to 
announce, we must not be held to be in agreement with all 
the opinions expressed in signed articles in our columns, and 
by no means endorse all the criticisms passed on Milton in 
Mr. Loane’s interesting article —Ep. Spectator. } 





CONCERNING A BLACKBIRD. 
(To tax Epiror or tae “Spectator.” | 
Sir,—There is a large walled-in garden in South Wales 
haunted by a hen blackbird, who for some time has played 
the part of a robin, the bird familiar to us all as the close 
companion of every gardener with a spade. In the garden 
referred to there are more weeds than anything else. Owing 
to the long neglect of many years, it became simply a field of 
weeds, which, indeed, are quite interesting in their way, 
especially when, as in one quarter, the bindweed weaves a 
lovely lacing all over the rough mould, varying the level at 
intervals by twining up stray groundsel-stalks here and there. 
The long unpruned apple-trees still bear a few apples, and 
the old peach-trees cling to the wall all unfruitful and 
forlorn. Newly appointed gardeners, however, have worked 
changes, and cabbages, peas, and beans grow now in health 
and luxuriance. The new tenant also himself set to work to 
dig and clear. away the weeds throughout the length of the 
great flower-border. One morning as he was hard at work a 
blackbird suddenly popped out from cover of the beans and 
watched the spade. Next day it had become almost tamer 
than a robin. And whenever Mr. A. had to grapple hand to 
hand with some stubborn root, the bird would lose every trace 
of fear, standing within a few inches off, its head on one side 
and bright eye intent, certain of some fat worm or delicious 
centipede turning up next minute. Misunderstandings, how- 
ever (no rare event between the best of friends), soon began 
to arise in the garden. Once it happened that Mr. A. 
was absent for a whole day, and the blackbird sulked 
and disappeared for two days. Then there were the 
intervening Sundays, when it was always nowhere 
to be seen. And there were days when strict allegiance 
to its old friend failed, and attentions were divided 
with a fine impartiality between the gentleman and the 
day-labourer. It had, however, learnt to run from under 
some laurels quite close to Mr. A., at a call from him, to 
gobble up morsels of biscuit, &c., at bis feet, not a bit afraid, 
although the call its friend chose to make was just a gruff 
call, the same as to his dog. Then ensued twenty-four hours 
of persistent rain and chill, and though the morrow brought 
sunshine and the garden warmed up, for many days there 
was no sweet bird about the place. We thought it would be 
seen no more,—until, perchance, some bare winter's day a 
little heap of drenched feathers came to light somewhere 
under the laurel hedge. (27th—There is no need for any- 
thing by way of sentiment. This morning our blackbird has 
just hustled itself over the wall from the other side, swallowed 
a lot of biscuit, and hurried back again.)—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. V. B. 





THE WILD FRUIT GARDEN. 
| To rne Eprror or tue “ Spectator.” | 
Srr,—In reading the interesting article headed “The Wild 
Fruit Garden” in your issue of August Ist, I was struck with 
the writer’s evident ignorance of the fact that, though the rowan 
(in certain parts of the Highlands roddan) berry is usually left 
for the thrushes to feast on, yet it is known to certain careful 
Scotch housewives and epicures how delicious a jelly is made 
from its juice, a jelly many find far superior to red-currant as 
a relish with hare or venison. The sight of a rowan-tree in 
the girden of one who does not realise his good fortune always 
stirs me to envy, and gladly would I give in exchange my 
mulberry-tree, if that were possible. I have always been a 
dabbler in cookery, from the days when as a small boy I 











experimented in toffee to the days when as a student of 
chemistry I made many a savoury mess in the laboratory, : 
with Mattieu-Williams’s “Chemistry of Cookery” not far 
from my elbow. SoI write now that the ignorance of these 
fortunate ones may be dispelled, and that they may enter 
more fully into the enjoyment of their own. Here ig the 
recipe:—Strip the berries from the stalks into a stewpan, 
Boil, with frequent stirring, for sixty minutes. Filter through 
a jelly-bag. Then to every pound of juice add a pound of 
preserving-sugar (pure cane is best), and boil till the mixture 
begins to set. Test from time to time by setting aside a little 
inasaucer. If the stiffening is a little too long delayed, adg 
the merest pinch of shredded gelatine to an ordinary stew. 
panful. Avoid this addition if possible. This jelly jg 
excellent as a flavouring for others, especially apple. May 
those that try this recipe remember me!—I am, Sir, &c., 
“ Haslemere,” Wimbledon. J. Greig Cocurang, 





“THAN WHOM.” 
(To txr Eprror or THe “Srectator.”] 
Srr,—I hope you will allow one who has been a regular reader 
and admirer of the Spectator for many years to point out a 
serious grammatical error which constantly disfigures its 
pages,—viz., the expression “than whom.” It occurs twice in 
the Spectator of August Sth, first in “ News of the Week”: 
“M. Guyot, than whom there exists no sounder Free-trader, 
made an excellent speech.” The error is clearly shown by 
altering the paragraph as follows: “M. Guyot made an excel. 
lent speech; there exists no sounder Free-trader than he” 
(not “than him”). The second case is found in your article 
“George Grenfell and the Congo”: “Sir Harry Jobnston, 
than whom no man is a better authority, pays,” &«.—I am, 
Sir, &., M. WILKINS. 
Dublin. 





A CORRECTION. 
(To rue Eviron or Tug “Seecratror.”] 
Srr,—In the illuminating article last week upon “The 
Annexation of the Congo State,” the writer says that Belgium 
“desires to take over a territory larger than Europe.” The 
area of the Congo State is approximately nine hundred 
thousand square miles; of Europe between three and a half 
and four million square miles. Surely he is exaggerating the 
difficulties of Belgium.—I am, Sir, &e., A. N. Jack. 

University Club, Liverpool. 

[We are obliged for our correspondent’s correction. We 
accepted, without thinking, a statement which had been 
publicly made elsewhere. The spaciousness of the comparison 
was a fatal attraction.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





MORE LAND BY DERWENTWATER FOR THE NATION. 
[To tux Eprror or tHe “Srecrator.” } 

Sir,—My apology for writing is tha .7ou have in former years 

kindly helped us in obtaining such und of national beauty as 

Brandelhow and Gowbarrow Park for the public. 

Those of us who are resident at Keswick have observed with 
pleasure the great additional enjoyment to the residents and 
visitors that the acquisition of Brandelhow has proved. Moved 
thereby, several friends in this neighbourhood, who realised 
the worth to the nation of a free foreshore and wander-ground 
by the lake, have in the past year formed themselves into 4 
syndicate and purchased the adjacent estate of Manisty, at the 
south-western end of Derwentwater, and they have not only 
enabled the National Trust on favourable terms to become 
possessors of the foreshore, but they have, in addition, given 
several acres of its woodland to the Trust, and hold control of any 
building operations that may be allowed on the remainder. 

An opportunity has arisen of obtaining the remaining portion 
of the southern shore for the nation. This south-eastern part of 
the shore joins the Manisty Estate before-mentioned, and com- 
prises a wooded headland of great beauty with a bay on either 
side of it, and a stretch of rocky ground behind it, filled with 
heather and sweet gale and rough grass, from which the finest 
possible views are obtainable of Borrodale to the south, and of 
Derwentwater and Skiddaw to the north. 

This purchase will not only enable the public to pass from 
Brandelhow right round the south end of the lake as far as the 
river Derwent, but through the kindness of a neighbouring land- 
owner will enable those who come by boat to have access to the 
Borrodale Road near Manisty. Beautiful as it is in summer, 
this rough heathery waste is more beautiful in winter-time. For 
colour it is then an artist's paradise. Not the least important 
part of the purchase is that it carries with it nine acres of the 
lake itself with boating and fishing rights. 

Through the generosity of friends to the cause, I have been 
enabled to obtain all but £100 of the necessary purchase price of 
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this estate, which it is intended to vest in the National Trust, 
and will prove & valuable addition to their property on the lake. 
Iam sincerely desirous of raising the full amount within the next 
two or three weeks in order that the double acquisition may be 
made over to the National Trust at the same time. a 

There is but one Derwentwater in the world, and it is worth 
while surely for the lovers of lake scenery to makea little personal 
sacrifice that they may hand on some of its beauty free to the 
public for all generations.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Crosthwaite Vicarage, Keswick. H, 

P.S—I may add that the price of the land, which except for 
one or two fine sites is not building-land, is very reasonable. Ten 
pounds will secure an acre. 


D. RAwNSLEY. 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 


the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked | 


“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that 
view is considered of suficient interest and importance to warrant 


publication. 








POETRY. 
—~>— 
CORE OF MY HEART. 
Tur love of field and coppice, | Core of my heart, my country— 
Of green and shaded lanes, Her pitiless blue sky, 
Of ordered woods and gardens, | When sick at heart, around us 
Is running in your veins— We see the cattle die . 
Strong love of grey-blue dis-}And then the grey clouds 
tance, gather, 
Brown streams And we can bless again 
dim skies .... The drumming of an army, 
I know but cannot share it, The steady, soaking rain. 
My love is otherwise. 


and soft, 


Core of my heart, my country. 
Land of the Rainbow gold— 
For flood and fire and famine 


Ilove a sunburnt country, 
A land of sweeping plains, 


Of ragged mountain ranges, She pays us back three- 
Of droughts and flooding fold 2 os 


rains. 
I love her far horizons, 
I love her jewel-sea, 


Over the thirsty paddocks 
Watch, after many days, 
The filmy veil of greenness 


Her beauty and her terror— That thickens as you 
The wide brown land for me! eee 


An opal-hearted country, 
A wilful, lavish land— 
All, you who have not loved 
her, 
You will not understand.... 
Though Earth holds many 
splendours, 
Wherever I may die, 
I know to what brown country 
My homing thoughts will fly. 


The stark white ring-barked 
forests 
All tragic ‘neath the moon, 
The sapphire-misted moun- 
tains, 
The hot gold hush of noon— 
Green tangle of the brushes 
Where lithe lianas coil, 
And orchids deck the tree-tops, 
And ferns the crimson soil. 





' 


DoROTHEA MACKELLAR, 








BOOKS, 
winnie 
MEDIAEVALISM.* 
Carpinat Mercier has done so good a service to religion, 


and, we will add, to literature, by eliciting Father Tyrrelli’s | 


Reply, that we cannot bear him any lasting illwill. IJmpar 
His calibre may be measured by an extract 
from the Pastoral to which Medievalism is a rejoinder,—a 
Pastoral which, it may be noted, has been honoured by the 
special commendation of Pius X. :— 


congressus Achill. 


“T remember an Anglican minister who was converted to | 


Catholicism about 1895. He taught his parishioners the Divinity 
of Jesus Christ. A fellow-minister, pastor of a neighbouring 
parish, denied the same in the presence of his flock. The devout 
population, in dismay, asked for a solution of the controversy. 
The bishop of the two parishes stood up for the Godhead of 
Christ, but was notoriously disavowed by his archbishop.” 


We have no right to question the Cardinal’s belief in this 
scandalous and grotesque falsehood. But that a person 
of his eminence should believe it is a striking example of 


what M. Loisy happily calls the “ mentalité particuliére et | 


* Medievalism: a Reply to Cardinal Mercier. By George Tyrrell. London: 


Longmans and Co, (4s, net.] 


the matter or point of | 


inférieure” which a few years back led men of the highest 
rank in the Roman Communion to swallow the ignoble 
fictions of Leo Taxil wholesale, and to gape open-mouthed 
over the revelations of his never-to-be-forgotten creation,—the 
mythical Diana Vaughan. 





In more than one respect Medievalism may be compared to 
Newman's Apologia; in its occasion, its fine literary form, 
and its crushing polemic it recalls that famous work. Fathér 
Tyrrell disclaims the position of a leader. What has pushed 
him into an unsought prominence is “simply the short- 
sighted indiscretion of the ecclesiastical authorities. Had 
they acted towards me with the commonest diplomatic 
prudence, not to say justice and charity, at any time within 
these last two years, I should never have been heard of.” 
His estimate of himself errs from excess of modesty. He is 
not, he tells us, “an expert in criticism, nor in exegesis, nor 
in history, nor in philosophy.” This may be so. But be is a 
man of exceptional attainments, wide knowledge, and dis- 
tinguished ability. And he has what many experts have 
not,—perspective, taste, a rare power of expression, the 
sensitiveness which at once acts and reacts, stimulates and 
responds. A vein of mystical insight redeems his boldest 
| statements and speculations from that novelty which in 
| religion is so nearly akin to error; with him the new assumes 
the proportions and retains the colour of the old. Taken in 
connexion with his eminent services to his Church asa 
theological and ascetic writer and a guide of souls, this 
combination of qualities has given him an almost unique 
influence. No one is so representative of the mind of:the 
younger generation of English Roman Catholics. Nor is his 
| reputation English only. When Cardinal Mercier recognises 
|in him “the most penetrating observer of the Modernist 
movement, the one most alive to its tendencies, who has best 
divined its spirit, and is perhaps more deeply imbued with it 
than any other,” his appreciation is just. 

Modernism, in the large sense of the word, is an effort at a 
scientific theology; at a reconstruction of positions which 
history and criticism have shown to be untenable; at the 
substitution of the real for the conventional in religious 
belief and life. Its methods are those of the science, its 
problems those of the thought, of the time. Both, therefore, 
are in the human movement: “ Medievalism is an absolute, 
Modernism a relative term.” To conceive it as systematic or 
stereotyped ; as a school opposing one formula, one particular 
synthesis, or set of opinions to another, is to misconceive it. 
It is spirit, not letter; life, not mechanism; and this in every 
| department of religious experience and activity,—in belief, in 
institutions, in morality. The theology for which it pleads is 
“a living theology that continually proceeds from and returns 
to that experience of which it is the ever tentative and per- 
fectible analysis.” That which it rejects is “a theology that 
draws ideas from ideas instead of from experience; that gives 
us shadows of shadows instead of shadows of reality; that 
| wanders further and further from facts along the path of 
| curious and unverified deductions; that makes itself the 
tyrant instead of the servant of religious life.” Its opposite 
is Mediaevalism,— 

“the synthesis effected between the Christian faith and the 
culture of the late Middle Ages: which erroneously supposes 
itself to be of apostolic antiquity; denies that the work of 
synthesis is necessary, and must endure as long as man’s intel- 
lectual, moral and social evolution continues; and therefore 
makes the medieval expression of Catholicism its primitive and 
its final expression The principle that divides the two is 
at root moral rather than intellectual; a question less of truth 
than of truthfulness, inward and outward—of a vigorous honesty 
| with oneself that makes a man ask continually: Is this what I 

really do think, or only what I think that I think? or think that 

[ ought to think? or think that others think? that teaches him 

intellectual modesty and humility and detachment; that restrains 
his impatient appetite for the comfort and self-complacency of a 
certitude (natural or supernatural) which entitles him to be 

contemptuous, arrogant, and dogmatic towards those who differ 

from him.” 

A saying of M. Ferdinand Brunetitre, perhaps the most 
distinguished convert to Catholicism in our generation, is 
recorded: “Ce que je crois...... allez le demander & 
Rome.” Here, in an aphorism, is the conception of religion 
| with which Modernism is irreconcilable. It is that which 
| Pius X., with the tradition of his See behind him, consistently 





and vigorously upholds. 
Which of the two conceptions is destined to survive is not 
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open to question; whether that to which the future belongs 
can maintain itself in the Roman Church is matter of grave 
and increasing doubt. That many of her best and wisest 
sons have clung to it; that, even where it has been held in 
conjunction with less worthy notions of God and man, it gave 
colour and life to religious experience—this is true. But does 
it justify us in inferring more than this: that in an ancient 
and widespread Church various lines of thought lie side by 
side unreconciled? that the Spirit works under adverse con- 
ditions ? that under the roughest bark the sap flows? The 
specific development of Rome has been from the first in the 
opposite direction. Virtues of the heroic type have not been 
wanting to her: she has been in the past, she may again be 
in the future, a fertile mother of saints. But a malign 
influence sterilises their gifts and devitalises their sanctity. 
A Francis, an Ignatius, are parade soldiers; behind them an 
Elias and a Lainez direct the movement and manipulate the 
strings. There isa soul of goodness in things evil ; we may 
admit a temporary and relative justification for much that 
has long ceased to have worth or even meaning. But the 
Reformation was the turning-point. Since then Rome, though 
a survival on a mighty scale, has been a survival. Ecce! 
convertimur ad Gentes. The line of evolution passed, through 
the Reformed Churches, and, in spite of appearances, the 
Illumination, to the scientific and critical, but none the less 
genuinely religious development of our own day. 

It would be a great improvement, says Mary Bennet in 
Miss Austen’s novel, if rational conversation took the place of 
dancing at balls. ‘“ Perhaps,” answers her less serious sister ; 
“but it wouldn’t be nearly so like a ball.” To compare great 
things with small, we are disposed to take a similar view of 
Modernism. We should be rejoiced to see it replace Rome 
as we know her. But—the result would be something very 
unlike Rome. The instinct of self-preservation in the 
Papacy discerns this: hence its relentless and unscrupulous 
antagonism. The conflict, it sees, is internecine; if Rome 
does not destroy Modernism, Modernism will destroy Rome. 
The altruist may be of opinion that, if the disappearance of 
Rome—which after all exists for religion’s sake—is called for 
in the interests of religion, Rome should be willing to dis- 
appear. Perhaps, however, taking things as they are, not 
as they should be, it is too much to expect her to act upon 
this view. Father Tyrrell is too acute to be under such 
illusions: the signs of the times, he sees, point to a violent 
rather than to a pacific solution :— 

“They may kill Modernism by transforming it into something 
much more violent and dangerous than Modernism and 
those who have hitherto kept the younger and hotter heads in 
control and bade them have faith in the leavening power of truth, 
in the quiet permeation of ideas, must now perhaps stand aside 
and witness helplessly a conflagration in which their own careful 
syntheses and constructions will be burnt up, and which may 
throw back the realisation of their hopes for generations, if not 

These violent experiments may well be essential 
to a more satisfactory apprehension of truths that are as yet 
immature.” 

It is possible, in other words, that for Roman Catholic Europe 
the way to the religious synthesis of the future may lead 
through the desert of scepticism. Roman Catholicism must 
be transformed, or perish; and it may prove incapable of 
being transformed. Father Tyrrell’s noble and touching 
epilogue expresses a prayer, in which every good man will 
join, rather than an assurance that it will be otherwise. Space 
forbids quotation. We would sum up its content in the words 
of the Psalm :— 
“For my brethren and companions’ sakes I will wish thee 
prosperity ; 

Yea, because of the house of the Lord our God I will seek to do 

thee good.” 





A GROUP OF SCOTTISH WOMEN.* 
ScorrisH memoirs and family histories are a rich vein for 
the man of letters, and Captain Harry Graham has wisely 
perceived this. Without any specially profound researches, 
he has collected a mass of data on various Scottish ladies of 
the past, and the result is a very amusing book of portraits. 
Captain Graham seems to have set out with the intention 
of being the feminist historian of Scotland, and his early 
chapters contain much information about the general position 





* A Group of Scottish Women, By Harry Graham. London: Methuen and 
Co. [10s 6d. net. ] 





a, 
of women. But soon he ceases to provide a manual oo 


ardent suffragists, and contents himself with the study of 
eccentric types. He is admirably qualified for the work for 
his style is always urbane and pleasant, and he has 4 teed 
scent for any kind of mot. His purpose is so modest 
that it disarms criticism. He contributes professedly not to 
serious history, but to the gaiety of nations, and lie drags 
in any matter which may amuse. These chapters are wildly 
discursive, but no reader will complain of the many enter. 
taining digressions and the notes which illustrate mainly the 
author's sense of humour. Many of his stories have been told 
before, but they are none the worse for that. Our only 
complaint against Captain Graham is that in style he is too 
conscientiously jocose. He feels it his duty to give a sentencg 
a humorous turn even when the subject does not demand it, 
and the result is sometimes a galvanised gaiety which jg g 
little trying. There are a few trifling blunders of fact and 4 
few odd opinions. Anne, Duchess of Buccleuch, was not, 
strictly speaking, an ancestress of Sir Walter Scott. It is 
misleading to describe the battle of Bothwell Brig ag 
“ Bothwellhaugh,” spelling the two words as one. It ig 
strange to find the Covenanting Marquis of Argyll described 
as a “broad-minded man, humorous and without prejudice,” 
Breadth and humour were precisely what he did not possess, 
Captain Graham accepts the story of Claverhouse pistolling 
John Brown with his own hand, for which there is not g 
vestige of authority. He ranks Miss Walkinshaw with Flora 
Macdonald as a woman who by self-sacrifice and devotion to 
duty has “ earned an eternal place in the hearts of her country. 
men.” Captain Graham may have some fresh evidence about 
this lady, but the facts as known at present certainly do not 
bear out this view. 

The book contains a most entertaining variety of types, 
whose dominant note is strong-mindedness. They are all 
unconventional, original, independent, and most are also 
eccentric, The earlier figures are the more serious. Life in 
the older Scotland was too grave a matter to allow of the culti- 
vation of whimsical graces. They were either pious founders 
like Dervorguilla, or Amazons like Black Agnes of Dunbar, 
or much-tried saints like that Countess of Sutherland whom 
Bothwell forsook for Queen Mary. The materials for these 
chapters are naturally scanty, but Captain Graham supple- 
ments his biographies with much interesting detail about the 
old life of Scotland. The last of the heroic figures is Lady 
Grisell Baillie, one of the most gracious ladies, to our mind, 
in history. The little girl who saved her father's life by 
hiding him in a vault, and carrying off sheep’s heads from the 
dinner-table for his comfort, grew up into a capable great lady 
and a very true poet. The father was worth saving if only for 
his views on the bringing up of children, views which were 
not common among Covenanting heroes. “ Special care should 
be taken to keep them hearty and merry, laughing, dancing, 
and singing. If I were among them I would help their mirth 
by a tune on the flute, which I am learning of, and pretty good 
at.” There were many other women of the Covenant whose 
memories deserve remembrance. Captain Graham makes a 
good point when he argues that the movement was far from 
depending only on the poorer classes, for the peasantry, save in 
certain districts, were as often as not hostile to the Covenanters. 
“The latter were generally well-educated and well-to-do 
country gentlefolk, farmers and their wives.” One notorious 
figure of that date, Meikle John Gibb, who led the sweet 
singers, found a counterpart a century later in a woman. 
Elspeth Buchan, who founded a community of souls in the 
Nith Valley about 1774, was an illiterate peasant woman who 
had the gift of oratory and a shrewd knowledge of the more 
foolish side of human nature. A minister, a town clerk, and 
some tradesmen followed her banner, and the community of 
Buchan Ho! was established near Thornhill. There the 
inmates dressed in green clothes of their own manufacture, 
and uny member who showed signs of wavering in the faith 
was ducked in cold water till apostasy was cured. After 
various attempts to fly to heaven, and various false alarms of 
the Second Coming, the community went bankrupt and 
wandered into the wilds of Galloway, where the prophetess 
died. Elspeth Buchan was not more foolish than the later 
Dowies and Eddys, but she was less successful. Eighteenth- 
century Scotland was a poor soil for this kind of seed. Once 
she tried to convert a gardener who was hoeing turnips. 
“James Macleosh,” said she, “quit Mr. Copland’s garden 
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nd work in that of the Lord.” “Thank ye,” was 


- . bat the Lord wasna ower kind to the last gardener 
ad.” 
eT ae secularly minded ladies, the greatest was Jane, 


Duchess of Gordon, whose lovely face lives on the canvases 
of Reynolds, Romney, and Landseer. _We first hear of 
her riding up the High Street of Edinburgh on a pig, 
while ber little sister drove the animal with a broom- 
stalk. She was an example for all ages to match-making 
mothers, for she married three of her daughters to 
Dukes and the fourth to a Marquis, and actually attempted 
to secure Pitt and Eugéne Beauharnais as sons-in-law. 
She did not stick at trifles, for when the noble parent of 
an intending bridegroom objected that there was madness 
in the Gordon family, the Duchess assured him (probably 
untruly) that there was not a drop of Gordon blood in her 
daughter's veins. She was a woman of untiring energy and 
remarkable brains, and on the Tory side counterbalanced 
the influence of the Whig Duchess of Devonshire. Every one 
knows the story of how she raised the Second Battalion of the 
Gordon Highlanders by her kisses. Of Captain Grabam’s other 
Duchesses, the best portrait is that of the terrible Duchess of 
Lauderdale,—a woman, according to Bishop Burnet, “of great 
beauty, but most enormously vicious and ravenous.” Tho 
Lauderdales were a remarkable pair,—the Duke scholarly, 
gluttonous, and ruffianly, the principal procurer for Charles I1., 
and so anxious to amuse his Royal master that he would dance 
for his delectation in a woman’s petticoat; the Duchess a 
lady of innumerable light loves and colossal greed of 
gold, who, after the approved fashion, took to religion in 
her decline. Anne, Duchess of Buccleuch, the widow of Mon- 
mouth, is an attractive type of a lady so great that she 
demanded and received semi-Royal deference. The Duchess 
of Queensberry was English by birth, but she insisted 
on wearing at all times the garb of a Scotch peasant 
woman. The stories of her eccentricity are endless—she 
stormed the gallery of the House of Lords with a success 
which should make her modern imitators jealous—but she was 
a kind and loyal friend, as Gay and many others discovered. 
She lived to a great age, retaining her beauty to the end, and 
died characteristically, according to Mr. Walpole, of a surfeit 
of cherries. 

Many of Captain Graham’s best chapters deal with the 
Edinburgh of the late eighteenth century, when remarkable 
literary taste was conjoined with “high-jinks” and con- 
viviality. We hear of Miss “ Nicky” Murray, the queen of 
the Edinburgh “ Assemblies,” where one of the rules was that 
no lady should be admitted in a nightgown and no gentle- 
man in boots; of Anne Mackenzie, who used to array her 
maid and herself in male attire and sally forth into the streets 
at night in search of adventure; of the beautiful Lady 
Eglinton and her daughters, who so captivated Dr. Johnson. 
Literature is not forgotten, for we have chapters on Mrs. 
Cockburn, who wrote the “Flowers of the Forest,” Lady 
Anne Barnard, Mrs. Grant of Laggan, and Lady Louisa 
Stuart. Captain Graham has written an entertaining book, 
which, unlike so many gossiping biographies, suffers from no 
faults of taste. He has also the gift, which is becoming 
painfully rare to-day, of writing Scottish dialect in its correct 
and classical form. 





MR. DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY’S 
RECOLLECTIONS.* 
THE inequalities of the late Mr. David Christie Murray's 
writings had a curious parallel in the inequalities of his life. 
From disadvantageous beginnings he worked himself up, 
impelled by a native admiration for literature, and at one 
time he seemed to command success on his own conditions. 
But the tide fell away from him, and at the end of this book 
we find him writing of his position with a kind of sad resigna- 
tion. Like many men who have risen superior to their 
education, he taught himself to write well. When a man is 
drawn of his own impulses to literature, it means that he has 
a studious concern for the technical construction of language. 
Mr. Murray had that; and yet he never schooled himself 
sufficiently to avoid absolutely the lapses which can only be 





_* Recollections. By David Christie Murray. With Photogravure Portrait of 

the Author and a Number of Original Letters, of which one by George 
Meredith and another by Robert Louis Stevenson are Reproduced in Fac- 
Bimile. London: John Long, (10s. 6d, net.] 





provided against by learning, except in rare cases where they 
are provided against by consummate instinct. This auto- 
biography, then, is like his novels, and like his life, too, as he 
lived it; there is much extremely well said and there are 
passages of great discernment, but there are also occasional 
faults of language and superficialities in judgment which 
mingle oddly with the rest. Probably Mr. Murray attempted 
too many things. For some men to be a “ working journalist,” 
a novelist, a dramatist, and a critic is possible; but for Mr. 
Murray it was not, for he could not help expending on each 
task an exhausting share of his too slender nervous capital. 
His criticism was always interesting, generally sound, and 
invariably on the side of all that is wholesome and sane. 
As a novelist he touched his high-water mark with Aunt 
Rachel, which is, there is no doubt, a first-class novel; and he 
wrote two or three others nearly as good. R. L. Stevenson, 
whose letter is printed in facsimile, was able to write to Mr. 
Murray of his novels :—*“ I wish to thank you and to congratu- 
late you; setting aside George Meredith, our elder and better, 
I read none of my contemporaries with the same delight.” 

Mr. Murray's father kept a stationer’s shop in the “ Black 
Country,” and there was a legend that the family was the 
older branch of the ducal family of Murray. Mr. Murray's 
uncle, Adam Murray, used to say to the reigning Duke of 
Athol: “I presume your Grace is still living in my hoose.” 
“ Ay, I'm still there, Adam,” the Duke would say ; and the jest 
was kept up till his death. That brief dialogue is surely a 
model for the assertion and refutation of unprovable claims. 
Life in the Black Country is no bad training-ground for a 
youth who has ultimately to depend on the exercise of his 
observation; for there ugly circumstances of life, which is 
very stern und very real, but has a flavour and force of its 
own, may be found not far from stretches of beautiful 
country. The very juxtaposition means an enlargement of 
the mind. The young David Murray was an imaginative, 
easily over-wrought child—he was frightened, till he fainted 
aguin and again, by a stupid servant-maid—and he proved 
that the physical contrasts of the Black Country were not lost 
upon him by bursting into tears at his first sight of the 
unfurling fronds of bracken. He went to London when he was 
eighteen to finish his education as a printer. Dickens and 
Carlyle were his greatest heroes, and he drove on a coach 
and in an omnibus on two different occasions in order that 
he might sit and gaze at his heroes. Yet he did not gather 
courage to speak to either. He heard Dickens in all his 
public readings, and gives this impression of them :— 

“He depended, as I remember, in a most extraordinary degree 

upon the temper of his audience. I have heard him read down- 
right flatly and badly to an unresponsive house, and I have 
seen him vivified and quickened to the most extraordinary 
display of genius by an audience of the opposite kind. The 
first occasion on which he ever read for his own profit was in 
the old Broad Street Music Hall at Birmingham, which for 
many years now has been known as the Prince of Wales’ 
Theatre. There is so little that is subtle about his work as a 
writer that it was surprising to find what an illumination he 
sometimes cast over passages in his work. For example, in his 
reading of the Christmas Carol, there was one astonishing little 
episode where the ghost of Jacob Marley first appears to 
Scrooge. ‘The dying fire leapt up as if it cried: I know him— 
Marley’s ghost.’ The unexpected wild vehemence and weirdness 
of it were striking in the extreme...... Concerning the scene 
between Sikes and Nancy, Charles Dickens the younger told me 
a curious story, at the time when I was writing for him on All the 
Year Round. They were living at Gad’s Hill, and it was the 
novelist’s practice to rehearse in a grove at the bottom of a big 
field behind the house. Nobody knew of this practice until one 
day the younger Charles heard sounds of violent threatening in a 
gruff, manly voice, and shrill calls of appeal rising in answer, and 
thinking that murder was being done, he unfastened a great 
household mastiff and raced along the field to find the tragedy of 
Sikes and Nancy in full swing.” 
Before Mr. Murray became a journalist he spent a year as a 
private soldier, having taken the shilling entirely in response 
to a forlorn mood of the moment. He hated his experience, 
and was never happy till he was bought out. But he could 
boast of having brought about a reform which was the result 
of the following incident :— 

“In those days, the recruit on enlistment was supposed to 
receive a bounty and a free kit; as the thing was worked out by 
the regimental quartermaster, he never saw ono or the other. 
He had served out to him on his arrival at his depdt a set of 
obsolete garments which he was forbidden to wear and was com- 
pelled to return to stores, when a new outfit at his own cost had 
been supplied to him. My gorge rose at this bare-faced iniquity, 
and as a protest against it, I attired myself on my first Sunday 
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in barracks in the clothes which had been fraudulently assigned 
to me, and joined the regiment on church parade. I suppose no 
soldier had been so attired since Waterloo Men fairly 
shrieked with laughter at the sight of the old Kilmarnock cap, 
the ridiculous tailed jacket, and the rough shoddy trousers 
bagging at the seat. The officers made an attempt at decorum 
which was not too successful; and I was hustled from the ground, 
and escorted to the guard-room, for the high crime and mis- 
demeanour of presuming to appear in the clothes which had 
officially been served out to me.” 

Through his employer and friend, George Dawson, Mr. Murray 
came to know some distinguished men. Among them was 
John Bright, and he has preserved a fragment of a conversa- 
tion between Dawson and Bright on public speaking :— 

«Tell me, friend George,’ said Bright, ‘you have, I suppose, 

as large an experience in public speaking as any man in England. 
Have you any acquaintance with the old nervous tremor still?’ 
‘No,’ said Dawson, ‘ or if I have, it is a mere momentary qualm 
which is gone before I can realise it.’ ‘Now, for my part, said 
the great Tribune, ‘I have had practice enough but I have never 
risen to address an audience, large or small, without experiencing 
a shaking at the knees and the sense of ascientific vacuum behind 
the waistcoat.’” 
Dawson was also a friend of Carlyle’s, and Mr. Murray tells 
the following incident on Dawson's authority. Carlyle, 
Dawson, and a German were travelling together in Germany, 
and Dawson and the German had acted as “advance agents” 
for Carlyle in one place and found him a country lodging. 
They themselves were staying in Munich, while Carlyle had 
just retired to the country lodging to work quietly alone. The 
next morning Carlyle appeared at their hotel :— 

“ He was gesticulating wildly with his walking-stick and began 
to talk whilst he was twenty yards away. ‘Ca’ ye that a quiet 
place ?’ he shouted, ‘ca’ ye that a quiet place? At three o’clock 
they damned cocks began to crow, and a hour later they damned 
oxen began to low and every dog was barking for a mile around; 
and that,’ he said, casting both hands to heaven as if he were 
appealing for a judgment on some heart-breaking iniquity, ‘and 
that’s your notion of a quiet place!’ The culprits looked guiltily 


at each other, but for the life of them they could not refrain from 
smiling; the smile became a laugh in spite of effort, and Carlyle, 
after one withering glance at the pair of them and one frenzied 
exclamation of ‘Ma Goad!’ dropped suddenly into a chair and 
laughed uproariously.” 


Mr. Murray’s reflections on Australian life were true enough 


when they were written, but that was before the Common- 
wealth existed. The temper of the Australian people has 
been appreciably changed by three events: federation, the 
Boer War, and the Imperial Conferences. The chapter is 
therefore obsolete, and might well have been omitted. As an 
example of Mr. Murray’s falls from quite a decent height to 
bathos we may quote these two sentences about a visit he paid 
to Mr. Gladstone. The scene is at luncheon :— 

“ Whether he took much or little I could not tell, but he was 
certainly talking all the time, and I shall never forget the noble 
sonorosity of the tone with which he approached me with a dish 
in either hand and asked: ‘Can I assist you to another potato, 
Mr. Murray?’ The simple query was offered in the finest 
parliamentary manner.” 

It would not be right to end with censure, however, for the 
whole book is remarkably entertaining. Let us give in con- 
clusion this anecdote illustrating Disraeli’s indomitability :-— 


“The street was empty and he was crawling along leaning 
heavily on his walking stick and clasping his left hand 
on the small of his back with a gesture which bespoke him as 
being in severe pain. He heard my footstep behind him and 
turned; his careless and apparently unseeing glance had crossed 
my face a score of times and he could not fail to have known at 
least that he was known to me. At the second at which he 
became aware of me, he drew himself to his full height and 
stepped S&t with the assured gait of a man in full possession of 
health and strength. He twirled his walking stick quite gaily 
and he maintained that attitude until I had passed him by.” 





A RUSSIAN GOVERNOR.* 

Tus is one of the books that count. It tells us more of the 
inner history of Russia in recent years than has been told, 
we venture to say, by any other volume. This and that 
writer, looking into the administration from the outside, have 
seen something and imagined much; here is a voice from the 
inside, and it is the voice of a man of the first rank, calm and 
dispassionate, a reformer, not a revolutionary, one who loves 
his country, believes in it, and hopes to serve it by telling 
the truth. 

Prince Serge Urossov, born in 1862, remained up to 1902 


* Memoirs of a Russian Governor, Prince Serge Dmitriyevich Urossov. Traus- 
lated from the Russian by Herman Rosenthal, London: Harper and Brothers, 





asinine 
busy in the local affairs of his native province (Kaluga) In 


that year he was sent as Vice-Governor to Tamboy, was 
transferred to Bessarabia in 1903, and thence to Tyer about 
a year later. Tver he resigned by way of protest against th 
appointment of Trepoff to the Ministry of Police, In 1906, 
he consented to serve in the Cabinet formed by Count Witte, 
but withdrew when the Government began a reaction 
policy. He was elected to the first Duma, and distinguished 
himself in that Assembly by his eloquence and statesman. 
like outlook on affairs. Since its dissolution he has been 
busy at home with literary activities, of which this book ig 
an outcome. It relates Prince Urossov’s experience in hig 
Bessarabian Governorship. 

It was no enviable office which the Prince left St. Peters. 
burg in June, 1903, to take up. The massacre and plunder of 
the Jews at Kishinev (the Bessarabian capital) had taken place 
some two months before, resulting in the loss of more than forty 
lives and over a million of roubles (about £160,000). Tie 
city was still in a very agitated condition when he reached it on 
June 23rd. The Jews, who constituted half of the population 
of the city (140,000), stood aloof from the social life, and 
refused to visit places of amusement, wore mourning, and 
employed no Christian working men. The Governor's first 
act was to call some representatives of the Jewish community 
together and explain his views of the situation. He would 
administer the law, which was in certain respects restrictive 
of Jewish liberty; they must respect it. Doing so, they 
would have nothing to fear. He added some counsels, which 
practically came to this: “Don’t try to circumvent your 
disabilities; you are much cleverer than your neighbours,— 
don’t take advantage of them; don’t keep up the gloomy 
memories of the past.” The appeal was most successful, 
backed up as it was by the removal of the troops who 
occupied the city. Two days later—it happened to be the 
Jewish Sabbath—the mourning had disappeared, the parks, 
&c., were thronged, and Kishinev returned to its normal 
condition. A few days afterwards the scrolls of the Law, 
which had been desecrated when the rioters broke into the 
synagogues, were solemnly buried. The ceremony was 
attended by a vast throng; but the Jews were entrusted 
with the task of keeping order—no soldiers or police were 
present—and they kept it. 

It is now time to ask: What does Prince Urossov think of 
the alleged complicity of the Russian Government in the 
massacre? He does not believe in a direct suggestion 
from the central to the local authorities. A letter from 
the Minister of the Interior to the Acting Governor of 
Bessarabia was published in England, the upshot of which 
was that the authorities were to connive at any warfare 
carried on by the Christian population against “their 
oppressors the Jews.” Our author pronounces it a forgery. 
M. de Plehve was not the man to commit himself in this 
way—we may read between the lines that he had no other 
scruples—and the Acting Governor, General Raaben, was not 
the man to receive such a confidence. He was an easygoing, 
pleasure-loving person with some kindly feeling for the Jews; 
and he was not treated as the sharers of such confidences have 
to be treated. Was there a long accumulated animosity 
against the Jews? Prince Urossov thinks not. What, then, 
was the cause? Generally, there was the exceptional legisla- 
tion which fostered the idea that the Jews were beyond the 
law’s full protection,—a dangerous element in the State. Then 
there was a special agency at work in an inflammatory Press, 
published largely at St. Petersburg, and sent in great numbers 
to Kishinev. This agency was favoured by the Government. 
“I myself heard Senator Z., head of the local censorship, 
express the opinion that Krushevan’s tendencies and 
activities had a sound basis, and that from the Government's 
point of view it was undesirable to suspend his publica- 
tion.” And Krushevan advocated massacre. There was 
a general impression that such acts were patriotic, and, 
as such, approved in high quarters. It crystallised into a 
legend that the Czar had ordered a three days’ massacre of 
the Jews. “On the third day of the Kishinev riot the police 
captain stopped at the Skulyan toll-gate a crowd of peasants 
who had come a long way with a businesslike air, and in full 
consciousness of performing their duty, ‘to beat the Jews by 
order of the Czar.” “In my opinion,” so Prince Urossov 
sums up, “the central Government cannot shake off its moral 
responsibility for the slaughter and plunder that went on at 
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Kisbinev.” He goes on to express himeelf, less distinctly, 
indeed, but with unmistakable significance, as to the possi- 
bility of direct prompting on the part of Government 
oficials. And he adds words which we shall quote as they 

ithout attempting an explanation:—“One might 


stand W Pl s " Rg 
finally look still higher for the backing and inspiration of 


the pogrom policy.” 
What remedy does our author propose? First and fore- 


most, the yemoval of all restrictive laws. We shall not try 
to summarise the admirable chapter (substantially a repro- 
duction of @ State Paper prepared by the Governor and his 
assistant) in which the case is stated. The Jewish problem is 
akin to the negro problem in the United States, but is surely 
far more easy of solution, in view of the fact that the race is 
superior in intelligence and general character to the popu- 
jation which surrounds it. The present policy fails in 
every way. It does not really prevent the general activity 
and success of the race against which it is levelled, but 
it is cruelly bard on individuals. Here is an example of 
the failure. The Jews are forbidden to lease rural estates. 
Yet they continue to doit. “ Most of the estates leased in 
Bessarabia get into Jewish hands.” And why? “The 
majority of the local landowners, including the most biassed 
Anti-Semites, always prefer a Jewish tenant to a Greek, 
Armenian, or Russian.” When landlords are so disposed, 
Jewish tenants are eager, and local authorities bribable, the 
jaw goes under. And here is an instance of the individual 
hardship. A young Jewess wished to reside for a time in 
Moscow (which is outside the Jewish pale) to learn shorthand, 
Permission was refused. Some time after she applied for 
leave to go asa prostitute. It was granted. But the police 
suspected that she did not follow her trade, found that this 
was the case, and brought about her banishment! 





BIG GAME AT SEA* 
We have, within the last few years, noticed several books 
that dealt with the gigantic fishes which may be caught 
with rod and line on the coasts of Florida and California. 
But nothing bas appeared containing such detailed, vivid, 
and lengthy descriptions of the sport now to be enjoyed as 
this latest work of Mr. Holder. Like many books which 
are composed of collected maguzine articles, the volume 
contains much repetition, and suffers from want of arrange- 
ment. There is, indeed, no index at all, and no order to be 
discovered; and the same facts are told us sometimes twice or 
thrice in almost identical words. Of the tarpon, which is 
known by name to every one, Mr. Holder has comparatively 
little to say. Some two years ago living tarpon were exhibited in 
the New York Aquarium, having been caught near the harbour, 
and not much that is novel at present remains to be said about 
tarpon-fishing. Mr. Holder has broken new ground, or should 
we say new water? He is president of the Santa Catalina 
Island Tuna Club, whose headquarters are at Avalon, on an 
island off the Californian coast, and he is probably the greatest 
authority on sea-angling in the United States. His standard 
of sport is high; light tackle, a slender rod, a very fine line, 
give the fighting fish every chance against the strongest 
and most skilful angler. We do not know whether fishing 
tournaments, where cups and medals are competed for, add 
much to the pleasures of angling. The founders of the 
club have, however, undoubtedly discovered a variety of 


long. He has harpooned, tired out, and landed a giant ray 
whose weight was over a ton. Another of these monstrous 
“ devil-fish” towed thirteen boats about for nearly four hours, 
and weighed when beached 1,800 pounds. Were not our author's 
veracity beyond question, we should say that his chapter on 
diving for turtles was the best thing that had been written on 
the subject since de Rougemont. Mr. Holder failed to ride 
his turtles to a standstill because he could not hold bis breath 
for twenty minutes when they dived. On the Florida Keys 
Mr. Holder has spent many months fishing, and he gives a 
most attractive description of the coast and the wild life of 
the sea. At Avalon the sport of sea-fishing has been brought 
to as high a pitch as possible, and is carried on in luxury. 
The Tuna Club has abolished hand-lines. Mr. Holder has 
high opinion of the good done by such clubs, and thinks that 
“the man who entertains the belief that the best angler is he 
who catches most fish should be put to the blush and drummed 
out of the fishing-grounds of America.” Every sea-angler 
should read his book, and study the photographs of gigantic 
fish and their captors. 





JOHN LAW OF LAURISTON.* 
A curious feature of eighteenth-century history is the 
occasional incursion of foreign adventurers into the affairs 
of countries with which they bad no obvious connexion. 
Alberoni, the son of an Italian gardener, and Ripperda, a 
self-seeking Dutchman, each in his turn blazed with devouring 
splendour over Spain; later in the century Casanova and 
Cagliostro found ready ears for their charlatanry from Princes 
of great kingdoms; while Frederick the Great’s indifference 
to the nationality of his instruments is notorious. Russia was 
more often than not ruled by foreigners. In England alone, 
thanks chiefly to Parliamentary government, our rulers escaped 
from the wiles of such soldiers of fortune anxious to promote 
grandiose projects for their own glory and profit; but the 
difference of circumstances was so little understood at the 
time that Ripperda is stated to have had strong hopes of 
transferring thither his activities after he had been expelled 
from Spain. Law, the Scotsman, is remarkable among 
these adventurers, because he not merely subjugated the 
Regent's judgment, but also obtained a momentary empire 
over almost the whole of French society, high and low. 
Otherwise he does not appear in so favourable a light as some 
of the others. Except for his brief period of triumph at 
Paris, he was a mere fortune-hunting gambler, with a turn for 
“systems,” and with some pretensions, maybe, to financial 
ability. There is no evidence that be possessed any political 
foresight, and altbough bis advocates maintain that 
his failure was not due to his own scheme, but to 
the additions grafted upon it by others, no other 
result could have been expected. His royal road to fortune, 
as is usually the case, led to destruction, and the chief 
title to fame of this typical gambler is that the ruling 
powers in France at the time were so near-sighted as to 
entrust him with the national resources. Moreover, in his 
moment of triumph he had all the gambler’s blind 
arrogance; he gathered ali power into his own hands, showed 
pride of place, and on the strength of high prices in the Rue 
Quincampoix, spoke of France humbling and giving the law 
to the rest of Europe. 

Apart from his time of glory, his life has few points of 
interest, and all that is noteworthy is to be found in memoirs 








new sporting sea-fish. Leaping tuna, black sea-bass, and 
swordfish must be captured according to the rules, with 
rods measuring not less than six feet nine inches; the tip, 
which means all the rod above the reel, to weigh not more 
than sixteen ounces. When we remember that tuna are 
caught weighing over 250 pounds and bass over 400 pounds, 
it will be seen that the conditions are severe. The line 
must not exceed twenty-four strands. If the angler desires to 
use nine-thread line he may use a shorter rod. Mr. Holder's 
experience of sea-fishing must be unique. He has had his bait 
taken by a sea-lion, as well as a sea-eagle, which is less wonder- 
ful. He has had his line broken, after nine hundred feet had 
been run off the reel without a check, by some gigantic fish. 
His stories of sharks and shark-fishing make the hair stand 
on end, and his tales of enormous octopus make the flesh 
creep. The largest octopus he has handled was fifty feet 








of the time and in subsequent histories. On the other band, 
an exact account of his system and a comparison of it with 
the contemporary South Sea scheme in England, together 
with a general survey of the financial methods and ideas 
prevalent in Europe at the time, would be a task worth 
undertaking. It must be confessed, however, that Mr. 
Wiston-Glynn’s book does not supply this or any otber 
want. His account of Law's system, though much more 
diffuse, does not appear to us much clearer than the short 
sketch to be found in the second edition of Baron Pollnitz’s 
Memoirs; nor does it enter with any completeness into the 
economic condition of France at the time, an inquiry necessary 
for an understanding of Law’s schemes. For the rest, in spite of 
a learned parade of authorities in the preface, and a somewhat 
ambitious exposition of the book’s object as a definitive 
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biography of Law, it contains little that is new save some 
extracts from Stair’s correspondence in the Hardwicke Papers, 
already referred to in Mabon’s history, which are interesting as 
an indication of the English Government's attitude to France 
at the time. Nor does the author know how to make the best 
uge of his material. Two passages of description about the 
Parliament of Paris are taken almost bodily from Duclos’s 
Memoirs, but in such a way that the spirit, and in one passage 


almost the point, of the French writer's brilliancy are lost. 
Moreover, the author's style leaves much to be desired. 
There is at least one extraordinary blunder, the Dac de 
Bourbon being described as son of Louis XIV..and Madame 
de Montespan, and the absence of an index in a book with 

5 pretensions to completeness is a grave defect. The illustra- 
tions are so badly reproduced that they add no ornament to 
the volume. 





READINGS ON THE PURGATORIO.* 
It is nearly twenty years since the publication of the first 
edition of Mr. Vernon’s Readings on the Purgatorio, and 
eleven yeurs since the second edition appeared. Such a work, 
of course, with all its great value and eharm for tbose 
attracted by its subject, is not one likely to attain very wide 
popularity or a very large sale. But it isa kind of book that 
réal students of Dante would find it difficult to dispense with ; 
and as they are likely to increase year by year, a long life and 
a high place in literature may safely be predicted for it. A 
glance at the list of authors and editions quoted shows at 
once the pains which Mr. Vernon has taken to keep the book 





the national character of the present movement, as compared 
with the upheaval of 1876, and its admirable freedom frog 
excesses or reprisals. He also insists that it is an Ott 

not an Islamic, movement, and sees in this fact g 

for the permanent and harmonious association of the Turks 
and Armenians. The Turks, he points ont, have alread 
disavowed the “sunguinary anti-Armenian policy of Yildiz” 
and he goes so far as to forecast the possible emigration of 
the Russian Armenians to Turkey. Even the Kurds, the 
complacent instruments of the anti-Armenian policy, and the 
Albanians will, according to M. de Bilinski’s roseate antici. 
pations, ultimately settle down to the modern conception of 
citizenship set before them by the Constitutional Government 
of Turkey. The Balkan nationalities he regards as a more 
serious factor in the problem of Turkish reorganisation, for 
“as their well-being grows under the new Turkish rule, thei 
national aspirations will develop in strength and impatience.” 
They will, he admits, never become a source of strength to 
Turkey, but for the present he believes they will not be in a 
position to imperil her sovereignty. Nor does he anticipate 
insuperable difficulties in the attitude of the Syrians, Arab, 
or Egyptians. As for the Great Powers, Russia and Germany 





will make a virtue of necessity, while Austria, Italy, and 
above all France, will lend loyal support to the Ottoman 
Empire in its new pbase. As regards Great Britain, while 


| cordially admitting the sincerity of her goodwill to the new 


régime, M. de Bilinski commits himself strongly to the dis. 
putable view that the regeneration of Turkey inevitably 
means our surrender of Egypt. This view assumes an 





up to the level of the most modern Dante criticism: indeed, identity of aims between the Young Turks and the Egyptian 


little that bas been written about Dante in the last few years 
seems to have escaped him, so that this new edition has meant 
a great deal of very careful new work, and is in several ways a 
decided advance on its forerunners. 

Every one will be glad to read again Dean Church's 
beautiful introduction, with its deep appreciation of the 
special human interest and thoughtful sweetness of the 
“Purgatorio.” He dwells chiefly, as we know, upon the spirit 
of the poem, not touching any of the disputed points, such 
as the personality of Matelda, the “Lady all alone who went 
along "— 


“Cantando ed iscegliendo fior da fiore.” 


Mr. Vernon, it seems, has altered his own ideas on Matelda, 


and is now drawn towards the more allegorical view. Further | 


study also appears in some measure to have changed his inter- 
pretation of the reproachful words of Beatrice to Dante later 
in the poem, It would need pages to go into any explanation 
of these developments, which we can only point out to those 
—and we hope they are many—who will find them well worth 
studying. 

We believe that Mr. Vernon himself, and none of the com- 
mentators, is responsible for the really inspired suggestion 
that the moment when Virgil vanished from Dante's sight 
was the same at which the Angels round the heavenly chariot 
were singing :— 

“ Manibus o date lilia plenis.” 





THE MAGAZINES. 


M. ALFRED DE BILInskr's paper on “The Turkish Revolu- 
tion” in the September Nineteenth Century derives an added 
interest from the fact that he served for several years in the 
Turkish diplomatic service. His article is so comprehensive 
that we can only briefly note some of its main features. To 
begin with, he attributes the chief credit for the reorganisation 
of the Young Turkey Party to Prince Sabah-ed-Din, Abd-ul- 
Hamid’s own nephew, “ who, at the early age of thirty, bas 
gained undying glory as the prime agent in the destruction of 
one of the most infamous, and yet most deeply-rooted, political 
systems in the world.” The immediate cause of the uprising, 
however, was the revolt of the army in Macedonia. The 
position of the Turkish soldier became at last intolerable to 
him, “when he was brought into contact with his fellow 
subjects, most of them bis co-religionists, of the Macedonian 
Gendarmerie, whose treatment, under European supervision, 
formed such a contrast to his own.” M. de Bilinski insists on 





* Readings on the Purgatorio of Dante: Chiefly Based on the Commentary of 
Benvenuto da Imola. With Text and Literal Translation by the Hon, William 


Nationalists which is far from being supported by the attitude 
of the former. But the strangest feature in this very 
interesting survey of the situation in Turkey is the writer's 
extraordinary view of the Sultan. He is firmly convinced that 
“if he only lives long enough, Abd-ul-Hamid is destined 
to become the best sovereign Turkey has ever had, 
after having certainly been the worst.” Curiously enough, 
while refusing to admit that the fundamental traits of 
human character can be modified in the case of the 
Balkan nationalities, he enthusiastically asserts the con- 
trary of the “crowned Machiavelli of modern times.”—— 
The aim of Mr. Edward Dicey’s paper on “ A Novel Phase of 
the Eastern Question” is to point out how “the Sultan's 
coup d’état”’—a strange description of the upheaval in Turkey 
—* is calculated to create serious embarrassment for England 
in Egypt.” The general tone of the article may be best 
inferred from the statements that “ England has now ruled 
Egypt for well-nigh a quarter of a century under a régime 
which seemed purposely adapted to render the administration 
of the country by foreign and alien rulers distasteful to 
the Egyptian population,” and that Lord Cromer “ per- 
sistently set his foot down against any kind of concession 
which might impair his own absolute autocracy in Bgypt.” 
Mr. Dicey deplores the line taken by Sir Edward Grey at his 
recent interview with the delegates of the Egyptian Nationalist 
Party, and apparently advocates the acceptance by England 
of a compromise under which the Nationalists would consent 
not to agitate for the early withdrawal of the British troops 
from Egypt on condition of some form of Parliamentary self- 
government being immediately introduced into Egypt, as being 
an integral province of Turkey. But-there is so much hedging 
and reservation in the definition of his attitude that it is bard 
to find in the article any clear purpose beyond the desire to 
discredit the régime of Lord Cromer.——Sir Godfrey Lagden 
utters a warning note to those politicians and publicists who 
advocate the encouragement of Asiatic immigration into our 
tropical protectorates in Africa. They cannot, he argues, be 
held available for the expanding millions of both Africa and 
India, and it is undesirable as well as unnecessary to “ obtrude 
gratuitously a foreign element which requires to be governed 
by imported experts and its own peculiar penal codes, and 
thus kindle race problems in addition to those already 
existing.” There are few authorities on this thorny subject 
whose experience entitles them to a more attentive hearing 
than Sir Godfrey Lagden. 
The anonymous Peer who writes on “The House of Lords 
and Lord Lansdowne” in the National Review spoils a good 
ease by his somewhat fulsome tone. What he says of the 





Warren Vernon. With an Introduction by the late Dean Church. 2 vols. 
Third Edition, Revised. London: Methuen and Co. [lis. net.] 


high average of ability and the “intellectual wealth” of the 
Upper House is fully justified, and though an avowed and 
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s bole-bearted Conservative, he shows a generous appreciation 
of the Liberal leaders. But while we share the writer's high 
estimate of the industry, versatility, and urbanity of Lord 
wne, we cannot endorse his eulogy of the Opposition 
; tactics in dealing with specific measures or the 
phrase he uses in regard to the Old-Age Pensions Bill. The 
words “ He (Lord Lansdowne} allowed the Bill to pass” 
are, to say the least, unhappily chosen.——Mr. J. L. Garvin 
takes the recent Free-Trade Congress as the peg on 
which to hang an orotund discourse on “ The Cult of Cant.” 
The opening sentence is delicious :—* Like the well-known 
optimism accompanying advanced stages of hopeless disease, 
an infatuated complacency seems often to possess the 
advocates of doomed causes.” The foreign delegates at the 
Congress are compared to dodos and the tailors of Tooley 
Street, and the iniquity of regarding Herr Barth as a repre- 
sentative German politician or economist is impressively 
denounced. The native members of the Cobden Club are 
“ petrified pedants.” “In the meantime,” says Mr. Garvin, 
“facts pursue their passionless way,”—and that is precisely 
why Fyee-traders are content to listen to the ornamental 
objurgation of My. Garvin with amused equanimity.—— 
M. Feibelmann writes on “ Belgium in the Grip of Germany.” 
Weare bound to say that the writer's facts hardly justify his 
alarmist conclusions. One may admit, with M. Feibelmann, 
the existence of a racial antagonism between the Walloons, 
“who are, intellectually speaking, Frenchmen,” and the 
Flemings, who in language and temperament ure more closely 
akin totheGermans. This is not, however, enough to warrant 
his statements as to the gradual Germanisation of Belgium. The 
specific evidences of this danger he finds in the introduction 
of a Bill into the Belgian House of Representatives rendering 
Flemish compulsory in several classes of Government schools, 
—a Bill which has not yet been passed, and may possibly be 
rejected; the systematic emigration of Germans into Belgium, 
who after all have only risen from forty-five thousand to a 
hundred thousand in twenty years; the enterprise of German 
merchants and bankers; the existence of a certain amount of 
propagandist literature; and an indiscreet editorial in the 
Kilnische Zeitung. These evidences scarcely warrant an appeal 
to the Powers who guaranteed the independence of Belgium 
to go to the length of warning Germany not “to abuse her 
force to make Belgium a mere province of the Empire.” 
Mr. W. T. R. Preston, the special representative of the 
Government of Canada in the Far East, writes an interesting 
paper on “The Future of Japan,” in which he strongly 
vindicates Japan’s national self-assertion as at once necessary 
and legitimate. He concludes by appealing to all who may 
read his paper for justice to Japan :— 

“It is our duty as a nation and an Empire to leave nothing 
undone to silence the unjust prejudices that are being aroused 
against Great Britain’s staunch ally in the Far East...... The 
question of the future is whether Japan, having accepted the 
ideas and institutions of the West, shall be allowed to remain 
the friend of the West or be forced into bitter antagonism. ‘The 
Christian world has too much at stake to survey with indifference 
the acts of any section of the community which may give occasion 
of an unfriendly spirit on the part of the East towards the West. 
We can ill afford to ignore the teachings of our own messengers— 
‘Peace on earth and goodwill toward men.’ Let us as a people, 
brought up iu an atmosphere of British fair play, be loyal to the 
highest ideals of life in our attitude towards this Far Eastern 
ally. Until Japan abandons the high honour that so far has 
marked her dealings with the Christian West, we should 
courageously oppose the concert of interested forces which are so 
persistently endeavouring to place her institutions in a false light 
before the world.” 

The Contemporary Review gives prominence to a valuable 
article on “The King and the Constitution.” The main 
aim of the writer, who signs himself “A Loyal Subject,” is 
to explain the genesis of the fantastic and mischievous 
myth commonly believed on the Continent, and especially in 
Germany, that King Edward, and not the Cabinet, is the 
decisive factor in framing the foreign policy of Great Britain. 
He shows how this mistaken view has been confirmed by 
servile, ill-informed, or thoughtless scribes at home, as well 
as by the fact that the King bas not been accompanied on 
his recent tours by the Foreign Secretary, and notes that 
“journals boasting of an immense circulation speak of Sir 
Edward Grey as ‘ubly seconding his Sovereign.” The 
succeeding paragraphs are worth quoting, as they emphasise 


Jeader’ 





in a position to render to the cause of peace are by 
such an inversion of parts. The King may be our Diplomat- 
King, but kings are only available as diplomatists when they are 
associated with the policy of the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. Even if the policy of Ministers had been originated by 
His Majesty, the more necessary it would be, in the interest of 
the Crown itself, that no credit should be claimed for the 
Sovereign. Credit cannot be claimed when a policy succeeds 
without discredit attaching to the originator when that polic 
fails. If the exclusive responsibility of the Minister is naetoell, 
it is disastrous for the King.” 

It is right to add that the writer entirely acquits King 
Edward himself of any desire to exert the powers attributed 
to him by “anonymous servility.” Not the least interesting 
portions of the article are the extracts from Mr. Gladstone's 
writings in which this misconception of the position of the 
Sovereign is discussed and exposed. Mr. Edwin Pears’s 
narrative of the Turkish Revolution is marked by intimate 
first-hand knowledge of the country and its people acquired 
in a long residence in Constantinople. His view of the future 
is hopeful, though not without some misgivings. We quote 
with pleasure his comment on the especial sympathy for 
England shown by the revolutionists from the beginning :— 

“ This honour is not only worth noting, as showing that people 
struggling for liberty and parliamentary institutions still look 
naturally to England, but as suggesting that though we have 
worried the Porte more than all other nations combined about 
reforms for Armenia and Macedonia, the popular instinct recog- 
nises that we have not done so in order to gain territorial or 
other advantages, but because England sympathises, and is 
expected to sympathise, with people struggling to be free.” 
Though satisfied of the good judgment and moderation of the 
Committee of Union and Progress, Mr. Pears sees elements 
of danger in its loosely compacted Constitution, its lack of 
a recognised head, and the fact that the majority are 
civilians. ——Mr. A. D. Webster, writing on “Our Timber 
Supplies,” maintains that the afforesting of waste and other 
lands in the British Islands on a large scale is not only 
practicable, but would prove profitable to the country 
generally, and his figures certainly make out a strong primd- 
facie case for his contention. While inclining personally 
to State ownership of forest property, Mr. Webster indicates 
his belief that planting timber is a profitable field of industry 
for individual enterprise.—~Mr. Edmund Gosse’s apprecia- 
tion of Tolstoi deals exclusively with his achievements asa 
man of letters. For the rest, he clearly agrees with Tour- 
guénief, who on his deathbed besought his illustrious com- 
patriot to abandon philosophy and ethics and return to 
literature. 

Turkey, Germany, and the Navy take up a good deal 
of the space of the Fortnightly Review, which this month 
gives its readers many excellent articles. “Viator” writes 
an interesting summary of the Turkish Revolution. He 
shows how completely the Powers were taken by surprise. 
None of their Blue, Yellow, or Green Books gave any 
information pointing to a change. Ferid Pasha, indeed, 
was decorated with the Order of the Black Eagle by the 
German Emperor just before he fell among the ruins of 
the old corrupt system. “ Viator” thinks that the advent of 
universal suffrage in Austria, together with the disorganisa- 
tion of Russia, and the violent revolutionary movements on 
the shores of the Black Sea, all tended to facilitate revolt in 
Turkey. He ulso says that although the Young Turks are 
friendly towards all the Powers, there is no question that their 
intense patriotic feeling will make them averse from any 
European control.——Mr. Angus Hamilton quotes in a paper 
on “Turkey: the Old Régime and the New” portions of the 
Constitution of 1876, which enable us to judge how great has 
been the sudden leap from despotism to the new form of govern- 
ment, The writer utters a warning when he says that the 
primary cause of the action taken by the Army was the bad 
treatment it had received at the hands of the Sultan. Pro- 
fessional grievances count strongly, and “ popular movements 
are never satisfactorily championed by military pronuncia- 
mientos,” though in the present case there is no reason to doubt 
the patriotism of a large proportion of the Tarkish soldiers. —— 
An article written some months ago by Captain von Herbert 
throws further light onthe Turkish situation. The writer says 
that the question of the succession to the throne is having far- 
reaching effects. The candidate favoured by Kamil Pasha 
the present Grand Vizier, is a Turkish Prince of unblemished 
character, though only distantly related to the Sultan. 








a doctrine laid down in our own columns years ago :— 
“The fact is that even the great services which His Majesty is 


That Kamil was working for this end may have been 
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the reason of the attempt to get rid of him when he was 


Governor of Smyrna in 1907. An account of this strange 
conspiracy is given by Captain von Herbert, who was present 
at the time. The emissaries of the Constantinople camarilla 
managed to tamper with all Kamil’s telegrams, and at last 


succeeded in getting an order for his recall. 
Kamil got wind of this, and at once proceeded to the British 


Fortunately 


Consulate and claimed protection as a native of Cyprus. The 


protection was given, and the fugitive put in communica- 


tion with the Sultan by means of the English Ambassador 


at Constantinople. 


What would have happened but for this 


intervention may be gathered when Captain von Herbert 


asserts that he himself saw the canvas bag on board the ship 
which was to have nominally conveyed Kamil to Constanti- 
nople. In reality he would have been taken no further than 
out of sight of land, and would then have been thrown over- 
board in the canvas bag.——“H.” sees no reason why we 
should not have an entente with Germany, while at the same 
time maintaining our naval supremacy. We should recognise 
that Germany is expanding as we ourselves have done; but 
unless we attack her—which is unthinkable—we had better be 
friends.——Mr. Archibald Hurd in his paper on the attitude 
of the Colonies towards the Navy states what we may 
assume to be the Admiralty view of the question. His point 
is that for Cunada and Australia to maintain small fleets of 
their own is useless. They can merely be a gratification of 
vanity in time of peace, and a useless detached fragment in 
time of war. Mr. Hurd goes on to say that the Colonial plan 
of Naval Reserves is of no practical value to the British 
Navy,—first, because we have no difficulty in getting an 
ample supply of men at home, and secondly, because in time 
of war small detached bodies of sailors away from the fleets 
would be useless. What Mr. Hurd desires is for the Empire 
generally to contribute to the central Imperial Navy both 
money and men. To hasten this we must make the Colonies 
realise that their defence consists, not in patrolling their 
coasts, but in beating the enemy in whatever water he may be. 

Blackwood contains the first canto of Mr. Courthope’s 
“The Hop Garden: a Modern Georgic.” Those who like 
literary ullusions, Biblical, classic, and Shakespearean, will 


find them in plenty. The author has supplied notes almost | 


on the scale of a variorum edition, so that none of his points 
shall be missed. “Vagrant” describes the life of an isolated 





official in Northern Nigeria, and the compensations which come | 
with the hardships at a place a fortnight’s journey from a | 


centre, and with a post only once in three weeks. ‘The writer 
seems to have been on excellent terms with the natives, and 
records one of their fables which is worthy of “Uncle 
Remus ” :— 

“A spider had occasion to borrow a sum of money. A journey 

round to the generously disposed brought him two thousand 
cowries each from the cat, the dog, the hyena, the leopard, and 
the lion. When pay-day came round, the spider remained at 
home to receive the visits of his creditors in a certain pre- 
arranged order. First came the cat to claim repayment of his 
loan. ‘Hush!’ said the spider, ‘I hear a noise outside—it is a 
dog come to see me: you must hide under this calabash for 
safety.’ The cat was scarcely hidden when the dog coming in 
made a similar request for his money. Says Master Spider: 
‘There is a cat under that calabash,—take him and consider the 
debt paid.’ No sooner said than done. Just then a snuffling and 
scraping was heard at the door. The third creditor, the hyena, 
lad arrived.” 
And so the dog shared the fate of the cat, as did also the 
hyena when the leopard came, who in turn was set upon by 
the lion. During the fight which took place between the last 
two creditora both animals exhausted their strength, while 
the spider was busy at the fire :— 

“Seizing a pot of boiling grease, he pours it over the clawing 
mass. Leopard and lion roll apart in their death agony, and the 
spider has only to straighten and clean up before resuming once 
more the humdrum life of fly-catching. No wonder he is known 
as ‘ Mai-wayo,’ the crafty one.” 

—The Labour Member's Experiment” is a good story by 
“Ulmus” of a Member of Parliament who in speeches in 
England denounced the English officers in India as being 
luxurious, lazy, and tyrannical. The father of an Indian 
officer challenges the Labour Member to go to India for 
three months in the hot weather, and do the same as bis son 
is doing in a native cavalry regiment. The challenger offers 
to pay the cost of the experiment, and Mr. Groves goes to 
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India. We ure given a description of the gradual enlighten- 
ment of the M.P., and of the way in which he manfully 





carries out his part of the bargain. “ And it is not all 
work, either. You go and smell a drain with the thermo 

‘ : ” ° meter 
at 112 degrees in the shade,” was his remark to one of the 
more rampant of his own party when he came home. This j 
the comment of the Colonel :— ¥: 

“Really a very good chap. At first we hardly took 
seriously, but he soon made us see that he meant it... . And 
he worked hard, too: he came out in the hot weather and did th 
whole routine, musketry included. I tell you, I wish some mo; 4 
of his sort would come out in the same way. They’d teach ~ 
something, and they’d learn a lot themselves.” _ 
—— An unsigned article called “ The Writing on the Wall” is 
a gloomy statement of the outlook in India. The one bright 
spot, the writer remarks, is the attitude of Englishmen, official 
and non-official alike, on the spot. But he says that an 
indication of the anxiety felt “is the fact that a business in 
the insurance of pensions against default of the Government 
of India is beginning in London.” The writer blames the 
Government for permitting sedition to be preached and 
written openly. He also regrets the appeal to the High 
Court allowed in the recent legislation in sedition cases, as 
he regards the publicity thus secured to those who seek to 
inflame the native mind as most dangerous. 

The Albany Review has two informing articles on the 
upheaval in Turkey. That by Halil Halid, a member of the 
Young Turkey Party, is interesting from its historical retro. 
spect of the earlier stages of the movement, and from the 
writer's insistence on the impetus lent to its recent phases by 
propagandist literature. In particular he lays stress on the 
influence exerted by the plays, novels, and poems of Namik 
Kemal Bey—a writer who flourished in the “sixties”— 
which were secretly circulated by the adherents of the 
reform movement :— 

“ Almost all the stories of N. Kemal Bey are based on the 
early history of the Ottoman Empire. The author in his stirring 
and unique style glorifies the deeds of the Ottomans of old. His 
ideas appeal to younger people, and more especially to those of 
them who serve in the army, with remarkable force. He teaches 
the soldier obedience to command, courage, self-sacrifice and 
respect for the law. Almost all young officers know by heart 
his poem on the ‘ damnation of tyranny,’ in spite of the fact that 
it has for many years past been considered a crime by the 


him 





autocracy not only to read Kemal’s works but even to mention 
his name in public. In my opinion no one has contributed so 
largely as this poet-patriot to the work of preparing the Turkish 
youths for the struggle for liberty and a free constitution.” 
-——The other article is from the pen of Mr. H. N. Brailsford, 
who adopts « reasoned optimism in his forecast of future 
developments. He makes an interesting point in favourably 
contrasting the Turks with the Russian Reformers, on the 
ground that the former are at a much less advanced stage of 
their economic development. “It is possible for the upper 
and middle class in Turkey, above all, for the officers who 
come mainly from the landowning families, to side with the 
revolution, because as yet there ure no urgent economic issues 
to set class against class. The real reason of the comparative 
failure of the Russian revolution was simply the fact that the 
plain constitutional issue was complicated by social and 
agrarian questions.” Mr. Brailsford tells a_ significant 
anecdote of a Turkish officer whom he knew intimately in 
Monastir four years ago, and who used to say when they rode 
past a burned Bulgarian village: “It is we Turks, and not 
the Christians, who ought to have rebelled.” Mr. Brailsford’s 
satisfaction with the reforms in Turkey is not lessened by the 
fact that four years ago he argued in the Independent Review 
that the policy of the Liberal Powers ought to be rather to 
promote a reform of Turkey at the centre than to concen- 
trate on the special local problems of Macedonia and Armenia. 
——We note the announcement that the Albany Review is to 
be discontinued after the present issue, but that it is hoped to 
resume publication at the New Year under the old title of the 
Independent Review and ut the price of one shilling. 

The United Service Magazine gives the place of honour toa 
decidedly alarmist article on “The Naval Danger in the Far 
East,” by Mr. Percival A. Hislam. To make good his case, 
the writer deals largely in assumptions,—e.g. (1) the trans- 
ference of the Brazilian battleships to the Japanese, which 
would give them in 1911 a superiority in ‘ Dreadnoughts ’ over 
any other nation in the world; (2) “there will not be the 
slightest reason why Japan should wish to renew her treaty 
with us in 1912”; and (3) “the possibility of an alliance 
between Germany and Japan presents one of the greatest 
dangers to the British Empire that can be imagined.” For 
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the moment it is enough to say that Japan’s policy of retrench- 

ent announced this week largely discounts these speculative 
iaks——Major H. Bannerman-Phillips discusses the future 
of airships in war in a very different spirit. He dismisses 
invasion by airship as negligible, and sums up their uses as 
being mainly protective and for the most part confined to 
purposes of reconnaissance and transmission of information. 
—Captain C. B. Norman's exhaustive paper on the Turkish 
Army of to-day was written before the recent upheaval, which 
throws a curious light on his picture of Abd-ul-Hamid as a 
great financial and military reformer who labours day and 
night with unremitting attention and unflagging industry to 
promote the progress of his country. He is perhaps justified 
in saying in his postscript that nothing that has happened in 
the last few weeks bas caused him to modify his opinion of 
the value of the Turkish officer or the high state of discipline 
of the Turkish soldier. Much more disputable is the assertion 
that “they have released the Sultan from the thraldom of the 
men who for so many years had held him a virtual prisoner, 
and who had systematically deceived him as to the real 
condition of the country..——We may also note an able 
criticism of the Territorial Artillery by “‘ Expert,” the pith of 
which is to be found in the following passage :— 

“Mr. Haldane’s bold scheme for creating a national army for 
home defence contains so much that is admirable, and it has made 
so good a beginning, that it is greatly to be regretted that the 
scheme should be marred by the one serious blot. The critics, 
wany of them, no doubt have gone too far. In discussing the 
artillery arrangements few of them have detected the importance 
of what has been done towards perfecting the mobilisation 
arrangements for the expeditionary force. But the War Office is 
organising more batteries than are wanted for home defence and 
is organising them in a form in which they cannot hope to cope 
effectively with the highly trained artillery which an enemy 
landing in this country would bring on to the battlefield. That 
is the real fault of the scheme.” 


NOVELS. 
A LAUGHING MATTER*® 

SuBuURBAN life, in so far as it has formed the theme of recent 
or contemporary fiction, has in the main been treated either 
from the standpoint of the ruthless realist or the facetious 
humourist. The late Mr. Gissing was the ablest, as well as 
the most thoroughgoing, exponent of the former method, and 
his view, though largely inspired by his native pessimism, 
has undoubtedly gained a more general acceptance on the 
score of fidelity than the jocular optimism of the opposing 
school Mr. Shan Bullock in his new novel adopts the 
middle course, which, though proverbially the safest, is 
undoubtedly far the hardest to make interesting to the reader. 
The tragedy of struggling respectability was rendered 
engrossing by the sombre genius of Mr. Gissing. Mr. Bullock 
himself achieved excellent results in bis Robert Thorne,—the 
unvarnished portrait of a subordinate Civil servant. And 
the innocent and unconscious humours of villadom as depicted 
in that little masterpiece, T’he Diary of a Nobody, or the works 
of Mr. Barry Pain, may be made engaging enough. But to 
render the romance of prosperous “suburbia” convincing—hic 
labor hoc opus est. Mr. Bullock bas essayed the task with his 
habitual sincerity. We cannot pronounce the result to be 
more than partially successful. 

The plot is of extreme simplicity. A young married couple 
named Dallas living in the neighbourhood of Dulwich are 
entrusted with the charge of the motherless daughter of 
a retired Colonel—an old friend of Dallas—during his 
absence on business in Ireland. There is nothing inherently 
improbable in such an arrangement, but the conditions 
imposed by Colonel Deycourt, coupled with the antecedents 
and personality of their charge, place the Dallases in-a false 
position, and discount the inevitable result. Lydia Deycourt 
has been educated abroad; she is vivacious, accomplished, 
handsome, and intellectually emancipated. Yet the Dallases 
undertake the responsibility of guardiansbip on terms which 
are impossible of fulfilment. She is to be jealously guarded 
from associating with young men, and there are two who are 
always running in and out of the house. Dallas himself, 
who is the narrator, is precluded by his work from acting as 
dragon, while his wife has not the least intention of acting 
asduenna. So the inevitable happens, and Harry Sargent— 








* A Laughing Matter. By Shan Bullock. London: T. Werner Laurie. [6s.] 


who is already engaged to Julia Welford, a suburban survival 
of the aesthetic movement of the “ eighties”—and Jack 
Welford both fall head over ears in love with the fascinating 
stranger. Jack is a mere hobbledeboy, and takes his rejection 
lightly enough ; but Harry Sargent is in deadly earnest, bis 
affection is returned, and the breaking off of his engagement 
with Julia clears the ground for a prosperous issue to bis 
suit. For is he not the only son of a rich silk merchant, and 
a thoroughly good fellow into the bargain? But the Colonel 
has still to be reckoned with, and he, after showing signs 
of weakening, suddenly turns to adamant, sweeps off Lydia to 
the country and then to the Continent.. For a while Lydia 
remains docile, but on her return she becomes restive, quits 
her home secretly, and joins a touring theatrical company.. A 
very brief experience suffices to sicken. her with the. realities 
of the stage, and on return to the house of her friends, the 
Colonel withdraws bis objections, and the lovers are happily 
reunited. 

The book is so wholesome, so entirely on the side of the 
angels, so boyishly simple in its outlook, that adverse criticism 
is doubly invidious. But with one exception the characters 
are not merely undistinguished, but unimpressive. The 
narrator, who is a novelist, fails grievously to do justice to 
his opportunities whether as diplomatist or onlooker. His 
wife is merely an amiable matchmaker. The genteel Julia is 
a caricature of an obsolete type, and the two young men, 
especially Jack Welford, are distressingly commonplace. The 
exception, already referred to, is Paudeen, an old Irish jobbing 
gardener, whose racy talk, though charged with sentiment; 
affords a most welcome contrast to the brisk banalities of 
the leading characters. ‘ 





The Blotting Book. By E. F. Benson. (Ww. Heinemann. 2s. 6d.) 
—Mr. E. F. Benson has his own idea of a villain of melodrama. 
He pictures him as a gentleman of middle age and respectable 
habits whose attitude to life is that of a mild and affable 
benevolence. Such was the villain in his former melodramatic 
story, “The Luck of the Vails,” and such is his villain in the 
present little sketch, The Blotting Book. There is no compromise 
about either of these gentlemen. ‘They hesitate at no crime in 
order to accomplish their wicked ends. Mr. Taynton, of The 
Blotting Book, does,. however, allow his conscience to force him 
into betraying one weak joint of his armour, and through this 
weakness his whole scheme of villainy is detected and exposed. 
The little story is exciting, it marches rapidly to its conclusion, 
and, further, it is singularly unlike the usual work of Mr. 
Benson, the student of social manners. 

The Log of a Sailor Man. By W. Brooke. (The Century Press. 
6s.) —The publisher’s note that the author of this book is a mate 
in a steamship “plying between London and Australia” 
lends a decided interest to the volume. It is quite obvious 
that Mr. Brooke writes of that which he knows, and that his 
descriptions of life on board a merchantman are true. The 
most interesting of the little sketches—for the different, 
chapters, being complete in themselves, are really a, series of, 
sketches—are perhaps “ Shanghaied” and “ Misunderstood,” but 
all the stories contain realistic pictures of life at sea. 

ReapaBLte Novets.—Heather o’ the Rivers. By W. Harold 
Thomson. (Greening and Co. 6s.)—A Scotch story in which 
the heroine is a farmer’s daughter. Angel Esquire. By Edgar 
Wallace. (J. W. Arrowsmith, Bristol. 3s. 6d.)—A rather lurid 
melodrama, in which the Scotland Yard official who detects all 
the crimes is a most bland and gentlemanly person.——The Heart 
of a Butterfly. By Eileen Fitzgerald. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s.) 
—A love story pure and simple, not without interest in its way. 
——The Land of the Living. By Maude Radford Warren. 
(Harper and Brothers. 6s.)—A good story of Irish-American 
life. Political corruption is a side-issue. The love element is 
well managed. The Claimant. By Weatherby Chesney. (Chatto 
and Windus. 6s.)—An ingeniously contrived story, if. we allow a 
| little of the improbable.——Mr. Saffery’s Disciple. By Parry: 
| Truscott. (T. Werner Laurie. 6s.)—A clever study of character, 
| marred by some faults. 




















SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
> 
[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 


reserved for review in other forms, ] 





The Story of British Diplomacy. By T. H. S. Escott. (T, Fisher 
Unwin. 16s.)—It is quite impossible to review in detail this 
' book, covering, as it does, a large part of the field of British 
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history for more than four centuries. It may all be read with 
interest, theugh not, we may say, with implicit confidence. There 
are, too, unaccountable omissions. In even the briefest sketch of 
“British Diplomacy” something more enlightening than what 
we find on p. 30 ought to have been given about the Treaty of 
Dover. There are still Jacobites in existence, and a formal 
history of .this kind ought not to pass lightly over this 
infamous betrayal of English liberties by one of the heroes 
of their faith. As we approach our own times the narrative 
distinctly increases in interest. Mr. Escott has had oppor- 
tunities of intercourse with those “who know,” and has availed 
himself of them to good purpose. He had a conversation 
with Lord Granville about the relations between him and 
his predecessor at the Foreign Office (Lord Palmerston). He 
was allowed to see Lord Malmesbury’s Memorandum on 
Napoleon III.’s ideas about European politics. The reader will 
find especially interesting the narrative of the negotiations 
which ended in the Crimean War. The action of British states- 
men has been, we cannot but think, unjustly censured. There 
was no hurrying into war. They made effort after effort to 
avoid it. 


Victoria Regina: her Court and her Subjects. By Fitzgerald 
Molloy. 2 vols. (Hutchinson and Co. 24s. net.)—A writer who 
takes for his subject the reign of Queen Victoria—Mr. Molloy 
limits himself to the period between the accession and the death 
of the Prince Consort—is sure of an interested audience, and Mr. 
Molloy makes a good use of his opportunity. He does not always 
“ prophesy smooth things.” He does not conceal his opinion that 
the rumour that Prince Albert was a Roman Catholic, sedulously 
spread about at the time of the engagement, was worse than foolish. 
But he gives a curious list of volte-faces which the Prince’s 
relatives had made in the matter of religion. “His Aunt Julienne 
had abjured Lutheranism that she might be received into the Greek 
Church ; his uncle Prince Ferdinand George of Saxe-Coburg had 
married the Catholic Princess Kohary of Hungary; the eldest 
son of that union had become the consort of Maria da Gloria, 
Queen of Portugal, and had embraced Catholicism,” &c. He 
lets us know, too, what he thinks of the action and language of 
the party leaders in the Queen's early days. Certainly the Tories 
covered themselves with disgrace by making the Queen suffer 
for the fact that she had a Whig adviser in Lord Melbourne. 
It is difficult adequately to characterise the spite shown by their 
supporting Colonel Sibthorp’s amendment cutting down the 
income allowed to the Prince to £30,000. Cobden’s proposal of 
£21,000 was in accord with his position. The other contradicted 
the tradition of the party; but at that time the Reform Bill 
had not been forgiven. The party action, too, in the matter 
of precedence was paltry. Generally, Mr. Molloy lets us see 
that the Queen and Prince had to encounter many difficulties and 
disagreeables, and he is quite right in doing it. The character of 
the two is not a little enhanced when we see how these things 
really stood. In his second volume we have three chapters 
(10-12) given to the literary history of the period. Readers will 
find them written with considerable skill, though they will scarcely 
agree with all Mr. Molloy’s judgments. It is not correct to 
say baldly that Samuel Kogers’s “ Pleasures of Memory” “ failed 
to attract the public.” Turning to “Men of the Reign,” we 
find it stated “that it well deserved the attention and admiration 
which it attracted.” In quite another direction it is curiously 
contrary to fact to say that Macaulay quitted life “without 
pain or warning.” Sir Charles Trevelyan’s Life of his uncle 
gives a pathetic narrative which shows that there was much of 
both. In the account of “George Eliot” (p. 420) the date 1844 
should read 1854. Altogether, this is a distinctly pleasant and 
illuminating book. 

Washed by Four Seas. By H. C. Woods. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
7s. 6d. net.)—When we say that the sub-title of this book is “ An 
English Officer’s Travels in the Near East” it will be understood 
that the Balkan Peninsula and its people are its subject, and that 
the “Four Seas” are the Adriatic, the Aegean, the Sea of 
Marmara (why “a” if the name comes from the marble quarries 
of Proconnesus?), and the Black Sea. Mr. Woods did not strictly 
limit his journeyings to the Peninsula, for he begins at Smyrna, 
though only as a point of approach to Constantinople. To this 
city he devotes the first four chapters, and says not a little about 
it that is worth noting. Such, too, is his record of experiences in 
the interior of the country. One thing which came out very plainly 
was the extreme suspicion and terrorism which prevailed every- 
where. “The most important aim,” writes Mr. Woods, “ of every 
Turkish official is to keep the traveller occupied, even at the 
greatest inconvenience to himself, in order to prevent him from 
obtaining any information as to the state of thecountry.” Still, he 





years tocome. All that he says on this and kindred subjects 
an additional interest from recent events. Our author has, 
seems, a high opinion of Mohammedanism as a practical religne 
The contrast which he sees between it and the Christian fy; 
is scarcely expressed in orthodox fashion. “The Mohammeday 
religion permits of no belief in the Trinity, and therefore it iy 
necessary for every follower to pray to the Deity direct,” 
Turkey Mr. Woods passed into Bulgaria; he thinks highly of the 
people, and believes that they have an important part to pla 
hereafter in the Near East. He was present at the ; 
manceuvres in 1906, and was much impressed by the efficient look 
of the troops. In short, this is a valuable record of travel. 
The Land of Mosque and Minaret. By Francis Miltoun, (Sir 
Isaac Pitman and Sons. 7s. 6d. net.)—Here is another 
somewhat ambiguous title, and we may begia by explaining 
that Mr. Miltoun writes about Northern Africa, —i.e, about 
Northern Africa so far as the French have pursued with Success 
their policy of “ pacific penetration.” In other words, he describes 
Tunisia and Algeria, and looks forward, it may be, to including 
Morocco in a future edition. Algeria is a province—it has tost 
France some two hundred and fifty million pounds—Tunis ig g 
protectorate, though it is to be observed that such publications 
as the Almanach Hachette include it among French Possessions, 
(Who can wonder at the fecling with which the Moroccans, with 
their neighbours’ history before their eyes, regard the French?) 
Mr. Miltoun’s account of French rule is peculiarly interesting. 
It is more paternal, certainly, than Britain ever dreams of 
exercising. No one is allowed to emigrate, for instance, without 
special leave. There are other things well worth reading about 
in the book, and things worth looking at also. The author hag 
the same cheery optimism about the condition of woman in Islam 
that travellers often exhibit. They do not seem aware of the 
dilemma,—if this seclusion and suppression are good for her ig 
the East, why not in the West? About the manners and customs 
of the people he tells us much that is curious. The Prophet's 
prohibition of wine is practically limited by the injunction, 
“Look not upon the wine when it is red.” Champagne does not 
come within the ban. The beasts of burden, &c., have a fairly 
happy lot, the Arab being more merciful than the average Italian 
or Spaniard. Of the most important among them, the camel, we 
have some interesting details. (We may remind Mr. Miltoun 
that, strictly speaking—i.e., with reference to the etymology of 
the word—the dromedary is the camel bred for speed.) To sum up, 
this is a very pleasantly written and readable volume, well set off 
with illustrations from the hand of Miss Blanche McManus. 


eae 


Light from Egyptian Papyri. By C. H. H. Wright, DD. 
(Williams and Norgate. 3s. net.)—Dr. Wright again takes up 
the thesis that the Book of Daniel belongs to the first half of the 
sixth century B.C., and not to the first half of the second. The 
argument cannot be continued with any profit. Dr. Wright 
makes it clear in chap. 52, “Critics and their Criticisms,” that in 
his view the use of the Daniel prophecies by Christ settles the 
issue against the critics. In this volume he seeks to make two 
points,—first, that the Aramaic papyri lately discovered dispose of 
the linguistic argument; second, that the Book of Daniel omits 
mention of so many important events of the Maccabean period 
that it cannot be referred to it. This negative argument is surely 
of but little weight ; the positive difficulty of Belshazzar being 
spoken of as a son of Nebuchadrezzar outweighs it twenty times. 
But the greatest argument against the book is the character of 
the so-called prophecies. 





From the North Foreland to Penzance. By Clive Holland. 
Illustrated by Maurice Randall. (Chatto and Windus. 12s. 6d. 
net.)—“ The most important or most picturesque of the harbours 
and seaports” is the phrase with which Mr. Holland defines his 
subject in the opening sentence of his preface. He does not exactly 
observe this limit. He has something to say about Minster, which 
is some miles from the sea; about Sandwich, which is technically 
a port, but certainly not a harbour; and about other places which 
a yacht traveller, as our author is supposed to be, could not see. 
But we make no complaint of these digressions. It would, 
indeed, be a pity to miss the interesting details for the intro- 
duction of which they often afford the occasion. The first chapter 
is given to the Cinque Ports and to other places on the Kentish 
coast. The second begins with Hastings—surely the cliffs which 
witnessed the Conqueror’s landing in 1066 were not “white”— 
passes Pevensey with a brief notice; makes a bare mention of 
Eastbourne, which is “too new to have a history”; describes 
Beachy Head, of which there is an excellent drawing ; and 30 on 
to Seaford, Brighton, and the rest of the Sussex coast. We 
cannot, however, follow our author’s journeyings. They are 
always related in a pleasant, picturesque way. He has, too, & 





thinks that the Turks are going to stop where they are for many 





well-assorted library in his yacht cabin or elsewhere, and has 
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se of it. And wherever he takes us he has a most 
Maurice Randall, who sets off the text with 


made a good u 
able assistant in Mr. 
some highly attractive pictures. 


Through the Mackentie Basin. By Charles Mair. (Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. 83- net.)—The second title of this book describes 
it as “A Narrative of the Athabasca and Peace River Treaty 
Expedition of 1899.” 1t may be as well to explain that the 
opening up of the regions described by the rush of miners and 
pectors necessitated a formal arrangement with the native 
population. These regarded the new condition of things with 
suspicion, and even hatred. Signs of this state of feeling were 
not wanting, and it was wisely determined by the Dominion 
Government to make such provision for the tribes as would prevent 
difficulties in the future. The Commissioners appointed for this 
purpose were the Hon. David Laird, who had already success- 
fully conducted Indian negotiations; the Hon. James Ross, who 
was in the Government of the Territory ; and Mr. J. A. McKenna, 
also an expert in Indian affairs. Father Lacombe, who has 
Indian blood in his veins and had then worked among them for 
nearly fifty years, was an adviser. There was alsoa Half-Breed 
Scrip Commission, which was to supplement the Treaty, and to this 
Mr. Mair, the writer of this volume, was one of the secretaries. 
They started from Edmonton, in Alberta, on May 29th, and reached 
Athabasca Landing on June Ist. They had to ascend the Atha- 
pasea, @ very laborious task, while to descend is “ridiculously 
easy.” “A hunter, bound for the Landing, set out from our 
camp at a great rate astride of a couple of logs which he held 
together with his feet, and disappeared round the bend below in 
atwinklng.” From the Athabasca the travellers turned into the 
Lesser Slave River, and so tracked the lake of the same name. 
This was done on June 19th. Here the meeting with the Indians 
was held and the Treaty agreed to. Negotiations were carried oa 
elsewhere, and it is noted as an extraordinary fact that at Fort 
Chipewyan one of the stipulatious of the Indians was that a 
railway should be introduced into their country! Then came the 
special work of the Half-Breed Scrip Commission. The “ scrip” 
means certificates for land. For these there was a surprisingly 
great demand. It is pleasant So read Mr. Mair’s testimony to the 
honesty of the people in this and in other respects. T’he second 
half of the volume is given to some valuable “ Notes on the 
Mammals and Birds of Northern Canada” by Roderick Mac- 
farlane, formerly Chief Factor of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 





The Mende Language. By F. W. H. Migeod. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—The Mendes occupy the Eastern 
part of the Sierra Leone Protectorate. They are, according to 
Mr. Migeod’s description, an energetic race, who, now that the 
Pax Britannica is imposed on their country, are accustomed to seek 
employment abroad. “They are now to be found in all parts of 
West Africa, including the French and German colonies.” Many 


of them served in the Sierra Leone Regiment when it took part | 


in the Ashanti War. As many as four thousand Mende carriers 
were employed in these operations. 


We have received from Messrs. Macmillan Practical Arithmetic 
and Mensuration, by Frank Castle (2s.) “An attempt has been 
made in this volume,” writes the author in his preface, “to 
explain the ordinary processes of arithmetic in a practical manner 
in accordance with modern ideas as to the needs of pupils attend- 
ing evening continuation schools and technical classes.” Mr. 
Castle, it may be said, plunges in medias res. On p. 6, for instance, 
we are introduced to algebraic expressions, and on p. 8 we are 
asked to “ multiply (2 + 5) (« + 6),” the use of the symbols and 
the brackets having been explained. It is manifest that an 
intelligent teacher with fairly good material to work upon will 
find in this method, which, of course, he is at liberty to vary at 
his discretion, a great saving of time. It is understood that the 
pupil is “continuing” his work, not learning for the first time. 
——From the same publishers we have Modern Arithmetic, with 
Graphic and Practical Exercises, by H. Sydney Jones, Part II. 
(28. 6d.) It begins with “ Measurement of Lengths” and “ The 
Use of the Chain,” and passes on to “Areas of Circles,” “ Prism 
and Cylinder,” “Logarithms,” “‘Compound Interest,” and what 
may be called commercial urithmetic, as bills of exchange, &c, 








With the approval of Mr. Haldane, A Certificate of Service has 


been designed, handsomely illuminated with the National Arms, 
Wales contributing her token of the leek. It is produced by 


Messrs. Andrew Reid and Co., of Neweastle-upon-'yne. They | 


have printed three hundred and twenty thousand copies. May 
many new editions be called for ! 








(For Publications of the Week, see p. 340.) 


LIBERTY (i's iNexrensive BROCADES 


DESIGNS Regent St. London cHOoICcCE 


REPRODUCED coLours 
FROM RARE GRACEFUL 
BROIDERIES PATTERNS OCCT TEES DRAPING 
OF HISTORIC AND VERY 
oRrtain DURABLE 


FOR RICH & HANDSOME CURTAINS 
OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 
100 OXFORD STREET. W. 








Established 1789. 


ROBERT LEWIS, 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 
20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 


The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the leading 
Havanah Brands, of the highest quality only. 
INSPECTION INVITED. 


TELEGRAMS— 
Intimidad, London. 


TELEPHONE— 
3787 Gerrard. 








LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


LEA & 
_PERRINS’ 
|'SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
te 
His Majesty the King. 





THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 


THRESHER & GLENNY 


(Outfitters by Appointment to their Majesties the KING and QUEBN 
and H.R.H. the Princess of Wales) 


Invite enquiry for their New Descriptive Price List, just published. 





| 
| 


Shirts, Lamonta Underclothing, &c, 


An intelligible Book of Reference containing all that is necessary in 
| Men's Wear, condensed in a manner most helpful in ordering by post. 


152 and 153 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
By SPECIAL {DENTS WATCHES & CLOCKS 


APPOINTMENT =n Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO,’3 


Manufacture uow bear the annexed Trade- Mark. 
TO THE KING. | NeW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE {ree on 
application, 


E. DENT and CO. Ltd., 


Makers of the great Westimiuster Clock, Big Bea. 


Teabeuans. =| O1 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange E.C. 


THE HOLIDAYS 


afford a good opportunity for 
RE-MAKING BEDDING 
RE-UPHOLSTERING 
RENOVATIONS ALTERATIONS 


HAM™MPTON § 
NEXT NATIONAL GALLERY 
specialize in this work and 
will be pleased to submit - ~- 
ESTIMATES FREE 
-_+ oe 


HAMPTONS are not connected with any other Furnishing House: 
ONLY suOWwROOMS: PALL MALL, LONDON 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
— a ———— 
Adam (H. L.), Oriental Crime, $8vo......... T. W. Laurie) net 7/ 
Allen (A. V. G.), Phillips Brooks, a5. 1893: Memories on his Life, 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 10/6 
aeiom ee. H.), Grant’s Compaign in vagiom, May lst to June 30th, 
..(Rees) net 36 
Aveling F. ), ‘Arnoul the Bn glishman, cr 8vo.. ....(Methuen) 6/0 
Barr (A. E.), The Heart of Jessie Laurie, cr 89 ......... 6 (J. Clarke) 60 
Bosville (G.), Horses, Horsemen, and Stable Management, 8vo (Routledge) 5/6 
Bottscher (A.), Cranes: their Construction, &c., 4to . (Censtable) net 42/0 
Buuwfpus (T. F.) ), Cathedrals and Churches of . Norway, Sweden,. and 
Denmark, 4to . bosses We Laurie) net 16/0 
Borgin ([.); The Web of Circumstance, cr 8vo. ne ye 
Butcher (J be eee, eS 
Buxton (E. M. W.), Told by ‘the Northmen, er 8vo . 
Castle (A. and E.), ‘Wroth, er 8vo ... ee 
Clure (A.), The Conscience of Dr, Holt, er 8vo ..... cocncssegneesnceses 
Cleeve (LL neas), Duchinka, cr 8vo..... we 
Cooper (H. St. J.), Bulldogs and Bulldog Men, er BVO... 
Cooper (Sir W. E.), Soc jalism and its Perils, cr 8vo............. 
Curties (H.), Renée: a Romance, cr 8vo.. (Richards) 60 
Dawson (E. C). Sepoines of Missionary ‘Adventure, er 8¥o (Seeley) 50 
Dieh! (A. M.), The Life of Beethoven, 8vo..... coronene & Stoughton) net 10/6 
Dolmage (C. G.), Astronomy of To-day, er 8vo. peniva nad Caer net 50 
Edge (J. H.), The Quicksands of Life, er 8vo . 
Elhot (G. F.'S. ), Romance of Early English Life, cr 8vo . 
Fite (A. O.), Through the Wine Press, Cr 8VO .......c0..sseceseseesesesenee 6/0 
Gatchouse (F. B.). Handbook for Cement Works Chemists ...(Griffin) net 5.0 
Gibson (L. S.), Ships of Desire, er 8¥O oo... cc. cccccccenenee (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Granviile (G.), The Indissoluble Knot, er Svo.... ..(C. W. Daniel) net 2/6 
Grundy (M. B.), Hilary on her Own, er 8vo pebeinn saeinnnie wk 60 
HMattersley (C. W.), The Baganda at Home, 8vo .... Cae (R.T.S.) net 5/0 
Havell (H. L.), Stories from Don Quixote, er 8vo .(Harrap) net 26 
Heusiow (G.). Heredity of Acquired Characters in Plants (I. Murray) net 6/0 
Hichens (R.), A Spirit in Prison, cr 8vo ......, aoe (Hutchinson) 60 
Hochman (J. ), Jerusalem Temple Festivities, ‘er 8v0 ......- (Routle: ige) net 26 
Hodgson (G.), Studies in French C a from Rabelais to Rousseau, 
er Svo ..... (Camb. Univ. Press) net 3/6 
Hudson e B.), The C rimson ¢ Yonquest, MP OUR ctatncunonaal (Richards) 60 
Jebb (L.), By Desert Ways to Baghdad, Svo_ ...............6 (Unwin) net 106 
Johnst< ne (J.), Conditions of Life in the Sea, 8vo (Camb. Univ, Press) net 9/0 
Kiug Alfred's Jewel, by the Author of * Mors et Victoria” (Lane) net 5/0 
Last Egyptian (The), Anon., cr 8vo . noettneiioss (Sisley) 60 
Lee (H.), Legends from Fairyland, cr 8V0...........-..(Chatto & Windus) net 5/0 
Leighton (M. H.), Put Yourself in Her Piace, er Svo... (Ward & Lock) 60 
Lexer (E.), General Surgery, Svo .... (8. Appleton) net 25.0 
Lowes (Mrs:), Chats on Old Lace and Neediework, Sv .......... (Unwin) net 50 
Lyons (A. N.), Arthur's, cr 8VO ..00...0.....ccceeeees ‘ ....(Lane) 6/0 
Macdonell (Anne), In the Ab ruzai, “er 8vo .... ; “AC hatto & Windus) not 60 
Mair (C.), ‘ihrough the Mackenzie Basin, 8vo... (Simpkin) net 80 
Mason ((. A.), The Binding of the Strong, er Svo ...(Hodder & Stoughton) 60 
Maxwell (W. Bs, Hill Rise, cr Svo ...... ‘ noon (Methuen) 60 
Mission Preaching for a Year, 2 vols. cr Svo . ‘(Skeffingtou) each net 6/0 
Moore (N. H.), The Lace Book, 8vo..... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 8/6 
Moral Instruction and Training in Schools, edited by M. E. Sadler, 2 vols, 
SD canceled ntierscenegsesneee <recnccnmngutenauentece enemagenel (Longmans) each 50 
Penrose (Mrs: H. H.), The Grey above the Green .. (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Przibram (H.), Embrrogeps, roy 8vo a fa, Univ. Press) net 
Richardson (i. H.), Maurice Guest, er 8vo ... ceseseceeeeeeeeee (Heinemann) 60 
Sanders (L1.), The Holland House Circle, 8vo.......... (Methuen) net 26 
Scott (T. L.), God-Given Guides, cr Svo..... BS esses (Skeffington) net 3/6 
Searle (G. F. C.), Experimental E lasticity, 8vo “(Cc amb. Univ. P ress) net 5/0 
Silberrad (U. L.) ire, cr Svo .. «ss+eeee(Constable) 6/0 
Singleton (E.), rhe Story of the White ‘House, 2 vols. 8vo- 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 21/0 
Smyth (N.), Passing Protestantism and Coming Catholicism, cr 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 5/0 
Spiritual Ascent (The), by Gerard of Zutphen, 12mo ...(Burns & Uates) net 26 
Stead (R.), Adventures on the High Sens, cr 80 ..........0..00.cceeeeeees (Seeley) 5/0 
Tozer (B.), The Horse in History, cr 8vo ..............605+- (Methuen) 60 
‘Traiing for Athletics, by various Authors, cr r 8vo —— sand Strength) net 26 
Warden (F.), The Socialism of Lady Jim, er 8vo. AD gby & Loug) 60 
Woodhouse (J.), A Woman Lord, cr 8vo ....... : .(Ouseley) 3/6 


PURE ITALIAN WINES. 


MONTE FIANO CASTELLO: Anu Italian Burgundy. 
Red or White, 20s. per dozen bottles, 


MONTE FIANO ¢ An Ideal Light Dinner Wine, 17s. 6d. per dozen bottles, 
Awarded a GOLD MEDAL, London, 1904. 


“ A very good dinner wine.”—Stratumore (EArt or). 
“An excellent Red Wine, contains practically no sugar.”—Lancet, 
“A generous full-flavoured wine.’—Francis P. H., M.D. &. 






-.(R. Culley) 3/6 
eee (Hi irrap) net 26 

“(Smith & Elder) 690 
.(Long) 60 
.... (Long) 60 
.. (Jarrold) net 3/6 

(Nash) net 2/6 
































For Samples (7s.) and Catalogues apply to the Agents, 
Messrs. MORISON POLLEXFEN and BLAIR, Ltd., 
3} LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 


TREDEGAR & CO. 


ELECTRICITY. 
25 LAMPS EACH OF 16 CANDL®-POWER, FOR 1d. PER HOUR. 
COMPLETE COUNTRY-HOUSE INSTALLATIONS. 


FITTINCS, TELEPHONES, RADIATORS, &o. 


ESTIMATES Ree. 





Write for Booklet Z. 


39 VICTORIA STREET, 


Telephone: 5907 Westminster. 
And at St. Albans, 


The STAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
The STAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
Head Office: 32 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


The STAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


s.w. 








ALLIANGE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


Heap Orricr: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, Ba 


ACCUMULATED “FUNDS - £16,000,000, 


Chairman: | 
Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GO.v.9, 
The operations of the Company extend to the following, AMONg’ other 


branches of Insurance :— 
LIFE. FIRE. MARINE, 


Workmen's Compensation (including Clerks, Shop Assistants, 
Domestic, Agricultural and Estate Serfants), 

Personal Accident and Disease. 

Third Party Risks. 

Burglary and Theft 

Plate Glass. 

Fidelity Guarantee. 

Annuities. 

Leaschold and Capital Redemption Policies. 


The terms and conditions of Insurance for all classes of risks are favourably 
to the Insured, 


BONUS YEAR.—PARTICIPATING LIFE POLICIES EFFECTED THis 
YEAR AT FULL ANNUAL PREMIUMS WILL PARTICIPATE ly 
THE PROFITS FOR THE QUINQUENNIAL TERM, ENDING Sis: 
DECEMBER NEXT. 

Prospectuses aud Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the 

Company's Offices or Ageuts, 

ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


HOUSES, - FOR SALE AND TO LET. 
O LET, from October till M May, WELL-FURNISHED 


HOUSE, Undercliff, Isle of Wight. Good sheltered garden, away 
from high road, dust, and motor nuisances. Post, telegraph, and church five 
minutes distant. Electric light and telephune. Eight bedrooms, three 
reception rooms, bathroom, Rent, five guineas a week. No agents, dogs, or 
children. Suitable for Invalid or Literary Worker.—A ply by letter, 
“ THALASSA,” Messrs. Jones and Yarrell, § Bury Street, 3.W. 


LADY RECEIVES a few PAYING GUESTS S (gentle. 


people) in her newly decorated house, within 5 miuutes of Tube and 
District Railway. Statf of experieuced servants; excellent cooking; valeting, 
Quiet and refiuement. Liberal terms.—Apply, ‘Mrs. B. WOOD, 102 Queen's 
Gate, South Keusingtov. Telephone, 3126 Kensington. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT - AND - WANTED, 


OUNTY OF LONDOSS. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL REQUIRES the services of 12 
PERSONS competent to DEVELOP and CO-ORDINATE the work of 
CHILDREN’S CARE COMMITTEES responsible for the selection and feeding 
of necessitous children in districts throughout London. Appiicants shoul 
bave had considerable experience in social work, with special reference to 
children, and should possess orgauising ab.lity. 

The persons appointed will be required to give their whole time to the 
duties of the office. 

The appointments will be of a temporary nature, and for the period from 
Ist October, 1908, to 30th September, 1909, and the salary will be £2 5s. a week. 

Applications should be made on the official form, to be obtained upoa 
opp ication from the Executive Officer, L.C.C, Education Offices, Victoria 

mbankment, W.C., to whom they must be returaed not later than 11 a.m 
on Friday, 18th September, 1908, accompanied by copies of not fewer than 
three testimonials of recent date. 

All communicatious on the subject must be endorsed “ Provision of Meals,” 
and a stamped and addressed envelope must be enclosed. 

Cauvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 


for employment, 
G. L. GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
29th August, 1908. 


YENTLEMAN (Universit Edueation preferred) 

WANTED as SECRETARY to NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE CHARITY 
ORGANIZATION SOCIETY. Previous C.O.S. training and experience 
essential. heel: stating salary, to the CHAIRMAN, 55 Pilgrim Street, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 








NHE REV. W. M. L. EVANS, B.A., Trin. Coll., Cam- 

bridze, and Leeds Clergy School, would be glad to READ with a few 
GENTLEMEN PREPARING for HOLY ORDERS. Beautiful country 
home on western slope of Lincolushire Wolds.—The Rectory, Saxby-All- 
Saints, near Barton- upon-Humber. 


N OXFORD M.A., Class. Sch. and Mus.B.. living in 

London, would be glad to HEAR of an OPENING for L ITERARY or 
MUSICAL WORK for some days or hours of the week.—** X. 306,” Shelley's, 
Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


NOACHING in PHYSICS and MATHS. by PUBLIC- 
/ SCHOOL MASTER of 15 years’ experience. General Matric., &. 
W. Norwood.—Apply, Box 266, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W C. 


YOUNG LADY, aged 18, height 5 ft. 6 in.. educated at 

the Croydon High Schooi, DESIRES a POST in a SCHOOL, preferably 
in Middlesex or Surrey, where she would relieve the Head- Mistress of some 
household cares, fill the post of amanuensis, and coach the girls in school 
games; she is capable, responsible, writes a good hand, has had a year's 
training in domestic economy, and has coached school teams.—Apply, 
“W. M..” S. Andrew's Vicarage, Croydon. 


YNGINEERING.—A limited number of PREMIUM 
“4 PUPILS are RECEIVED at the Works of the Brush Electrical 
Eugineering Company, Limited, for thorough Practic:1 Training g in Electrical 
and Mechanical Engineering. —Apply, Colouel HILTON , Superintendent of 
Pupils, Falcon Works, Loughborough. 
fPXO PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter ouly to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Rirmiugham. 
\NGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 
Works for Geutleman’s Son under eighteen. Three years’ course; 
persoual supervision of M.Inst.C.E. ; position after expiration of time assured, 
































The STAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


—Box 203, The Spectate,, 1 Wellin gtou Street, Straud, Loudon, W.C, 
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September 5, 1908.] THE 


—ORCESTERSHIRE KDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


0 
bom SECONDABY SCHOOL AND PUPIL TEACHER CENTRE, 
i HEAD-MASTER for the above-named Secondary School is REQUIRED 


at once. inted must have a thorough knowledge of Secondary 
The ee eet the Secondary School Regulations of the Board of 
~—.. must hold an Honours Degree, and must have special qualifica- 
uv pedi 
toons 19 Science. 
, will be £250 per annum . . 
= wacled candidate will be required to take up his duties at the begin- 
amet Next Term, which opens on September 16th, or as soon after that 
nin, = 


bie. 
ate etiations must be sent in to the undersigned (from whom forms of 
A jon and all farther particalars may be obtained), together with copies 


Tete bree recent testimonials, before the end of the second week 


pot more than t 
in September. A. WESTON PRIESTLEY, 
Director of Education. 
M 201.) 


ty Education Office, Worcester, 
ate 19th August, 1908, 


FJVERPOOL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
AIGBURTH VALE SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for tho post of SCIENCE MISTRESS at 
the Aigburth Vale Secondary School for Girls. 
Candidates will be expected to teach Chemistry, Botany, and Elementary 
Physics, and salary will be at the rate of £135 per annum 
Special Forms of Application and farther particulars may be obtained from 
the DIRECTOR of EDUCATION, 14 Sir_ Thomas Street, _Liverpool, with 
whom they inust be lodged not later than September 9th, 1908, 
EDWARD R. PICKMERE, 
Town Clerk and Clerk to the Local Education Authority. 
SSISTANT-SECRETARY WANTED for the Found- 
A ling Hospital. Salary commencing at £400 per annum. A thorough 
ledge of Accounts and Estate Management essential Shorthand 
Age between 28 and 40. Church of Enziond. Will have to reside 





desirable 


within balf-a-mile of and give his exclusive services to, the Hospital.—Apply | 


by letter only, stating qualifications, addressed 
, “ APPOINTMENT,” co Treasurer, 
Foundling Hospital, Guilford Street, W.C. 

Norg.—No personal or written application is to be made to any Governor or 
Offcia! of the Hospital. 





: caleay 


MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 


MEDICAL SCHOOL. 





PARENTS, GUARDIANS, CLERGYMEN, and others who 
may be called upon to advire as to the careers of Young 
Men, are requested to write for particulars concerning the 
MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, which is one 


ef the Schools of London University, and which has been 


largely rebuilt and equipped to meet the most recent educational 


requirements. 


A letter addressed to H. CAMPBELL THOMSON, M_D., 


F.B.C.P., the Dean of the School, at the Middlesex Hospital, 


London, W., will bring full particulars as to Fees, &c., and also of 


the Hospital Appointments and the valuable Scholarships and 


Prizes that are awarJe! annually to the value of £35). 


HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W 
Tniversity of London.) 

The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on OCTORER Ist 
x. Medical School occupies an exceptional position in the West End of 

ondou 

Courses of Instruction are provided for the ENTIRE MEDICAL 
CURRICULUM for the Degrees of the Universities for the Diplomas of 
M.R.C.S., L.B.C.P., and for the Government Medical Services. 

A PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC COURSE will commente on October 2nd 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHII’S iu Natural Science, £145 to £52 10s., 
competed for in Septem ber 

Complete Handbook on apr 


St “MARY'S” 





_ lication to the DEAN 
JRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION, 
UNIV. LOND.—A SYSTEMATIC COURSE of INSTRUCTION. in- 
cluding Practical Work. is given at ST. THOMASS HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL, ALBERT EMBANKMENT. 
Fall particulars may be obtained from the DEAN 
_ Attendance on this Course counts as part of the Five Years’ Curriculum. 





\ JESTMINSTER HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
¥ (University of London).—The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE 
on OCTOBER Ist. The Hospital is most conveniently situated, being 
immediately opposite Westminster Abbey. Unique facilities for Clinical 
Study. Unrivalled opportunities for obtaining Resident Appointments. 
ENTEANCE SCHOLARSHIPS to the value of £483 10s. will be competed for 
on September 22nd to 2éth. Fees for the London University Curriculum, 
1380 guineas, For the curriculum of the Conjoint Examining Board, 120 guineas. 
Special terms are given to the Sops of Medical Men.—A Prospectus and full 

rticulars may be obtained on application to the DEAN, Westminster 
ospital, Broad Sanctuary, 5.W 














ALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, 
ASHBURNE HOUSE, VICTORIA PARK, MANCHESTER 

4 large additional Louse will be opened in October, 1908, at “‘ The Oaks,” 

Fallowfield. Fees, 36 to 50 guineas for the Session. One or two small 

Bursaries will be awarded for vext session.—Applications, with qualifications 

ae testimonials, to the WARDEN (Miss Ph. Sheavyn, D.Lit.), Ashburne 
ouse 

ESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS. 

18 ENDSLEIGH STREET, LONDON, W.C 

Established and Conducted by Members of the SOCIETY of FRIENDS. 

ear University and Bedford Colleges, Slade School of Art, School of 

Medicine for Women, and British Museum.—Apply, PRINCIPAL, 





SPECTATOR. 








| Miss H. JEX-BLAKE, 








$41 


a 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


(J OLDGMITES COLLEGE SCHOOL OF ART. 
F. MARRIOTT, A.RC.A., Head-Master. 
HAROLD SPEED, Portrait Painting and Figure Composition. 
E. J. SULLIVAN, A.B.W.S., Book Illustration. 
ALBERT TOFT, Hon. A.R.O.A., S.B.S., Modelling from Life, 
W. LEE HANKEY, Etching and Aquatint. 
W. AMOR FENN, Design and Book I!lustration. 
PERCY BUCKMAN, Life, Antique, and Painting. 
FREDERICK HALNON, 8.B.8., Modelling (Life and Antique). 
F. JOHN SEDGEWICK, Jeweliery and Enamelling, 
Day and Evening Classes for Men and Women. 
THIS SCHOOL NOW OCCUPIES NEW AND GREATLY ENLARGED 
STUDIOS. 
Full particulars of the School will be sent on application to the WARDEN, 
Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross, 8. EB. 


qouNntTY OF LONDON. 
TRAINING OF SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


LONDON DAY TRAINING COLLEGE, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C. 
Principal—JOHN ADAMS, MLA., B.Se¢ 
Professor of Education in the University of London. 
Vice-Principals— 


T. PERCY NUNN, M.A., D.Se.; Miss MARGARET PUNNETT, B.A. 





The Secondary Department of the College is open to Men and Women who 
—— a degree or its equivalent, and desire either to prepare for, the 
Jniversity of London Diploma in the Theory and Pradtice of Education, or to , 
make any Special Study of the Theory, History, and Practice of Elucation 
The London County Council is prepared, under certain conditions, to grant 
free places to a limited number of Students. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS on SATURDAY. 26th September, 1908 ‘ 
For Prospectus and forms of application, apply to the EXECUTIVE 
OFFICER, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
G. L. GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
19th Ausrust, 1908, 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


| eee CIS HOLLAND (CHURCH OF ENGLAND) 
SCHOOLS. 
Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Chairman—A, J. RAM, Esq., K.C. 
1) # UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER, 
A New Boarding-House in connection with the abdévre Schoal will be 
opened next January. For particnlarsayply t» the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
(2) 89 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, 8.W. 
Head- Mistress, Miss MORISON. Boarding House, 39 Graham &t., 8.W. 
The curriculum includes French, German, Latin, Greek, Mathematics 
Elementary and Advanced), and the usual English Subjects. 
Definite Religious Instruction according to the tenets of the Church of: 
England is given. 
Afteruoon Classes in Music, Painting, Drawing, Gymnasium, Dancing, 
French and German Conversation, Choral Singing and Orchestra. 
Pupils may attend the Schools for Single Subjects, 
Pupils are prepared for Oxford aad Cambridge Joint Board Higher 
Certificate, Responsions, Previous Exam., and London Matriculation, 
Preparatory Departments for Boys aud Girls between the ages of 4and9, 


RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W.-: 
President—H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 

Principal—Miss PARKER. 

BOARDING and DAY SCI(OOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
Special terms for Otficers. Excellent Education, with special atteution to 
Languages, English, aud Music. Large grounds. Fees, 66 gs. to 75 gs. per year. 


\T. MARGARET'S, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.— 
Ss Boarding School for Girls.. Under the Inspection of the Scotch Educa- 
tion Department, and the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. Head-Mistreas: 
Thorough Modern Education, combined with careful 
ndividual attention. Large playing-fields for hockey, cricket, tennis, &¢.— 
lrospeetus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, NEXT TEBM 
BEGINS on THURSDAY, the 24th September. 
| > es HFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX, 

Privcipals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPT. 22nd. NEW ARBIVALS, SEPT. 23rd. 


(MANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 











BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLVIELD, BIPON, Obarch 
of Eugiand. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, 
Healthy locality; Jarge grounds for cricket, Lockey, and teuuis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, . 
eg yf eee SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
Ps DITON HILL.—Priocipals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BOsSEUX. The AUTUMN TERM will BEGIN on TUESDAY, Sept. “rh, 


Q1T. LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE. — Thorotgh 

Education given to Gentlemen's Daughters, with Special Preperstiog 
for Examinations when desired. Principal, Miss BISHOP.—For Terms, 
information respecting Boarding, and other particulars apply to the 
SECRETARY, 23, Havelock Road, Hastings. 








(VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK. 
SHIRE.—Principais: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., aud Miss AUER. 








BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest refléreuees, 





ONDON.—HOME for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. 
—A Lads (University Honours Certificate) receives iu her house in 
KENSINGTON, a few Young Ladies to study SPECIAL SUBJECTS and 
SEE LONDON. Home comforts. Chaperonage.—Miss ELLEN FARNELL, 
13 Pembroke Gardens, Kensington, London, W. 








N EXPERIENCED SCHOOL-MISTRESS who has 

recently removed from London to’the South Coast, has VACANCIES 

ior a FEW BOARDERS at the redaced fee of 0 guineas per annum. Excep- 

tional advantages.—Address, Box 265, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


CYCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of 
Ss ST. ALBAN’S HOUSE, MARLBORO 
Principal, Miss ASH WIN, M.A. 
Thorough education on moderu hues. Lracing climate, 
of the health of pupils. 








GENTLEMEN, 
UGH. 


Every care taken 
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EDFORD COLLEGE Los WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LON 
YORK fan BARES a ag i ert DON, W. 
:—Miss M 
The SESSION 1908-9 will m on THURSDAY, October 8th. Students 
enter their names on WEDNESDAY, October 7th 
Lectures are given in preparation for all Examinations of the U niversity of 
London in Arts and Science, for the Teachers’ Diploma vay for the 
Teachers’ Certificate (Cambridge) ; ; and for the bridge Hi, 
Examination, 
A Single Course in any subject may be 
There is a Special Course of Scientific Instruction in ay ene. 
Six Laboratories are open to Students for Practical Wor 
Regular paeee ts Instruction is given, free of cost, to Students who desire 
it, by a fully qualified Woman Teacher, 
THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
Two in Arts and one in Science, will be offered for competition in June, 1909. 
Students can reside in the College. 
Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 
TRATeIES DEPARTMENT FOR SROOR DART eCunas, 
Head of the Department—Miss MARY MORTON 


++ Aaa 





Two Scholarships, one of the value of £20, one of tbe value - rin for one 
ear, are offered or the Course of Secondary Training beginning in January, 


The Scholarships will be awarded to the best Candidate holding a Degree or 
equivalent in Arts or Science. 

Applications should reach the HEAD of the TRAINING DEPARTMENT 
ter than December 12th. 


OG esaweLus HALL OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


Recognised by the Board of Education, and by the Oxford University. 
Delegacy for Secondary Training. 
Principal : rp" CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lect » Manchester University). 

Students are prepared An the Oxford and London Teaching Diploma, the 
Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate, the Archbishop of Canterbury's Diploma 
to teach Theology, and for the Geography Diploma. 

Fees for the Three Terms from 65 Guineas. 

Scholarships of £20 or £25 will be awarded to all Students with a Degree 

entering Cherwell! Hall next October. 
Details of Scholarships and Loan Fund will be sent on application. 


HUROH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 

















For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. A thoroughly efficient Modern 
Education, including French and German. Special Department for House- 
wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls. Laboratory, Gymnasium, 
Swimming Bath, Tennis and Fives Courts, eane | Playing: field. 

For Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss H. WALSH. 

a year, 


ORRAN SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil. 
Gymnasium, tennis-courts, field for games. 


URREY HILLS 
GABRATTS A “BANSTEAD. 
hool for Girls of good social position. The House stands 570 ft. above 
sea level in 45 acres of grounds, London Masters atteud daily. 
Golf, Hockey, Riding, Driving, Tennis. 


HE HERMITAGE, SOUTHSEA, HANTS. 
Principal, J NASH. First- class Boarding and Day School for Girls. 

Pupils prepared for Examinations, but allowed to join if Special Subjects 
only required. Importance attached to the study of Languages, Music, and 
Art. Greatattention paid to health. Daily walksand games, Riding, bathing. 


OTHEN, OATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 
Misses PYE, Principals.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
ergarten and Training Department for Students. Climate very healthy 

and bracing; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education on 
Modern } preparation for Public Examinatious if desired. Resident 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists, Terms moderate. 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualitied Staff of resident 
English and Forsiga Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to — Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium, 
Entire re charge ¢ of Pupils fr from India and the Colonies. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIDLINGTON.— 
Pre tion for University Exams. ; highly ualified staff; physical train- 

ing special feature; 4 ; tive acres of playing- -fiel New Boardiug-House in large 
grounds facing sea-frout, under personal supervision of Head-Mistress and 


Staff.—Illustrated Prospectus and all particulars on application to HEAD- 
MISTRESS. 


DGBASTON ICH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
EY PPP, BIRMINGHAM 
Head- Mistress Mice hy LETON YOU NG, M.A. (Dublin) 
(Late of — College, am vMedinral and Modern Languages Tripos), 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagiey a (next door to the School), 
House- Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW 
NEXT TEBM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 17th. 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding Schoo} for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical hen Camb., M.A., Dublia. Thorough Education 

on motes lines, Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 

Pore for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
phn Mt ealtby situation, Tennis, hockey, &c. 


INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD.—The Michaelmas 
TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, September 24th.—For Prospectus 
ply to the Principal, Miss MACRAE MOI Telephone: 7 Grayshott. 


CAREER FOR GENTLEWOMEN. —MISS HILDA 

AINSLIE prepares Ladies for SECRETARIAL APPOINTMENTS, 

ting, Foreign nguages, &c,, thoroughly taught by 

a individ method. Special Short Course. Very m te terms. 
Most Most central position.—2> RB Regent Street, London, 5.W. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical 
Theoretical FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM, taught by Freveb. 












































NOTICE OF REMOVAL. = 


UDOR HALL SCHOO, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, 5&.E. 
Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. and Mrs. TODD, 


Principal—Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 


The School is being REMOVED to CHISLEHURST durin 
Vacation. NEXT TERM BEGINS at CHISLEHURST on SEPTEMDEC ee 
The new house stands in a park of over one hundred acres, about tiftees 
ag os my —_ —T for gumen, | > o 
ondon Professors t ti to attend 
weekly visits to London for yr, newear My Geller &., will Ml be marie os aad! snd the 


QOUtTHFORT PHYSICAL TRAINING coaaet 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, am 

ALEXANDER, F.R.G.8. (late Director Liverpool 

ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objecta—To train 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All Fenris 
taught, including Outdoor Swimming. Fencing, and Medical G 

ae Dale on -~ ww and Sick Nursing. Gola and Silver ee Medals 
with mas, ied successful students, Schools 

ae Feith qualified eM, 

LALTH si UDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Trajp- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Depertment, Riding, Fencing, 1 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Finishing Lessons 
be arranged for in all branches of ota. References itd to i 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M. MP. Hom 
Eg. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY 


LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
bis BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Funcipel, Miss STANSFELD, 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Collanesuat 
Schools, The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educati 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi. 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, do, 


A NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD. 
INGTON, WARWICKSHIRE, PREPARES EDUCATED ‘WOMEN 

for attractive vocation. S iy dial sfovemesta, rive 

Anatomy, Hygiene, Zsthetie Mo ts, Dancing, Voice C 

Send for Prospectus. 


HYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

SOUTH-WESTERN POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, CHELSEA... 
EDUCATIONAL and CURATIVE GYMNASTICS on Swedish system, 
Three years’ course in theory and practice. Special training in Clags 
Teaching.—Apply for Prospectus. 


j,ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte. 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symouds.—For Prospectuses and informa 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY, 
—Splendid Buildings, Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Teunis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advan for acquiring French ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses ; ‘Teacher for Physical Training; 8 Terms {or 
Ministers’ Daughters. —For t Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


m\HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—First-class Boarding School 

for Girls, Thorough education. Bracing climate. Health earpfull 
studied. Gymnasium. Large Staff of Visiting and Resident Qutitel 
Mistresses.—Head-Mistress, Miss L. C. DODD, late on the Staff of 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. 









































‘W *st HEATH SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD. 


On high ground close to the Hea’ 
A Day School for Boys and Girls about, M00 Pupils). 


Principal—Mrs. ENNIS RICHMOND. 
Head-Master—Mr. F. V. BINDON (M.A. Cantab.) 
Succeeding Mr. and Mrs. Rice, now taking up work at Bedales School, Hants, 





GOOD BUILDINGS. PLAYGROUND. 
LARGE GRASS PLAYING-FIELDS. 

A Boarding-House will be opened in September in connection with the 
above under the immediate management of Mrs. Richmond and her Son, Mr. 
Kenneth Richmond, as House-Master. 

MICHAELMAS TERM WILL BEGIN SEPTEMBER 22nd. 


T. OLAVE’S AND ST. SAVIOUR’S GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, Fg BRIDGE, 8. =. 
Head-Master—W. HBROOKE 
ST. SAVIOUR'S AND St. OLAVE'S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
NEW KENT ROAD, S8.E. 
Head-Mistress— Miss M. G. FRODSHAM, BA. 

ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, TUESDAY, Se tember 15th, 1908. 

ENTBANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for the Boys’ ool may be awarded on 
the result of the Entrance Examination. 

Forms of application for admission to either Soot may be obtained from 
the CLERK to the GOVERNORS, Tower Bridge, 5 








GATHORNE WILSON, M.A. a= Coll., Camb.), and 
e Mrs. WILSON, assisted by a highly qualified Geverness for Kiuder- 
garten and Froebel work, RECEIVE BOYS and GIRLS from 6 to 104 years 
as boarders in their Junior Preparatory School:—Westholme, Hunstanton. 
The buildings face the sea with good <—~t adjacent, and are specially 
adapted for a Sa School. Climate very nore and bracing. 
Thorough ¢g tary subjects with careful home training. 
Entire charge cmiataien of children whose perents = in. India or the 
Colonies, No day pupils. Fees inclusive.—Prosp Pr 


O-EDUCATION. — GODSTOWE PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL, HIGH WYCOMBE.—Boys pre; for Public Schools and 
Girls for Wycombe Abbey. A few vacancies for boys in Master's House. 
Special arrangements for children from India and the Colovies. NEXT 
TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 23rd.—Prospectus and School List on appli: 
cation to the HEAD.- MISTRESS. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND OOLLEGES. 
A 2 

















0 OL iL B G EB. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS FRID. m ber _, 1008, on a doy 
au ENTRANCE EXAMINATION wilt As be at 100’ clock At this 

tion, one or more Exhibitions, tenable either in the Junior or U: Bohol, 
may be awarded,—For further particulars apply to the BURSAR, Bath 





tering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Princ 
an, Gardening, Carpenter go ew > Oo eek 


College, Bath, 
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——— 2s @ ACADEMY. 
i) DIN BU os 1908-9. . 


REG: LD CARTER, M.A., late Fellow and Lecturer, 
Bector-RBEGINAMD oe soln College, Oxford. . 





T for NEXT SESSION, which commences on Thursday, 


ENBOLMES js now being made, and it is particularly requested that 
Ist October, _ be given of Boys who are to be en 

Se Prospectus ma. had on application to the Academy, or to 

Mr, C. B. W, MAC HERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North St, David 


Street, Bainbereh for admission to the Masters’ Boarding-Houses should be 


to Mr. F. A. Hardy, M.A. Uxou., Scott House, Kinnear Road; or to 
made Druitt, M.A. Oxou., Jeffrey House, Kinnear Road. Mr, J. B. Green, 
a 35 St. Bernard's Crescent, and Mr, L. J, Thomas, B.A, Oxon., 
A hiverleiths Bow, are also prepared to take a limited number of Boarders. 
vqhomass House is designed specially for Young Boys (between the ages 
7" or# and 12 or 18) who are to enter the Preparatory School or the Junior 
Division of the Upper School, q 

= i a . 

IRKBECK COLLEGE, 
B BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 








DAY AND EVENING CLASSES. _ 
Principal = ove G, ARMITAGE-SMITH, D.Lit., M.A. 
The Coll provides Courses of Instruction for the Degrees of the 


of London in the Faculties. of Arts, Science, Economics, Laws, 
Uae eguieed Teachers of the University. 
Well-appointed Laboratories. Facilities for Research. i an 
TWENTY STUDENTSHIPS are open for Competition by Examination, 
commencing on 14th September, 1908. ‘ - 
NEW SESSION COMMENCES on MONDAY, 38th September. 
Ful particulars on application to H, WELLS EAMES, Secretary. 


FNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 
ENGINEERING EDUCATION, 


UBSES CIVIL, MECHANICAL, MINING, AND ELECTRICAL 
oo om ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS. 
Professor—R, M. FERRIER, M.Sc., M.Inst.C.E. 

Special facilities are offered in the way of College Scholarships and 
Engiveerivg Works Scholarships, favourable arrangements being made with 
Firms ju or near Bristol for practical training to be obtained iu Works con- 
curently with the College Course. ‘ 

A Diploma is awarded to Students who pass the qualify ing Examinations, 
The Associateship of the College is conferred on those Students who obtain 
a t-Class Senior Diploma. 

e Institution of Civil Engineers accepts the Preliminary Certificate of 
the College in lieu of its Eutrauce Examination 

Applications for Vacancies in October to be made @s early as possible to the 
undersigned, from whom Prospectus and Particulars of Resideuce in Clifton 


may be obtained. 





JAMES RAFTER, Registrar and Secretary. 
PS WIOH8H 8OoOF OO LL. 
‘ Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A. Oxon. 
Preparation for University, Army and Navy, aud professional careers, 
UNIOR SCHOOL in detached building. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES SATURDAY, September 19th. 
Apply. HEAD-MASTER, Schoo! House, Ipswich. 


QHERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
‘Saye prepared for Sherborne Sch 01, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 


rticulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
ouse, Sherborne. 


ING’S SCHOOL, 











BRUTON, SOMERSET. 
A first-grade Endowed School. Preparation for Universities, Services, and 
Professions, Separate Junior House for Boys under 12. NEXT TERM 
BEGINS SEPTEMBER léth.—D, E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 
ICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Visitor, the Crown. 
Public School, with classical and modern sides, Several Scholarships of 
£100 and £80 every year at three Oxford Colleres. Very successful Army 
class; FIRST and SIXTH into Sandhurst DIRECT recently. Fine new 
Schoolhouse Buildings on magnificent healthy site. Large cricket-field, three 
fives-courts. School cadet corps. Boarding fee. £45 per annum. 
ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 
TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 
Apply, The HEAD-MASTER. 


cue LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 


Enquiries to be addressed to the BURSAR, 








AUTUMN 17TH. 





NEW BOYS ARRIVE SEPTEMBER I?ra, OTHERS I8ru. 


T LANYRE HALL, LLANDRINDOD WELLS. Pre. | 


| UNIVERSITY and other Examinations. 


paratory for Public Schools and Royal Navy. Climate unrivalled. 


Moderna sanitation ; electric light ; gymnasium ; carpenter’sslop; sanatorium ; | 
| Recreations. 


Prospectus apd full particulars on application, 


plying fold about 9 acres. 
.G. POT 





TS, M.A., Head-Master. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPT, 1Sru. 
T ED SCHOOL.! 





B®tek HAMS 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life, 
unior School. quite separate houses, teaching, aud life; successful prep, for 
Benior School and for Navy —Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBOBN, M.A. 
The Board of Governors will he glad to RECELVi APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


IGGLES WICK SCHOOL. .—Recognised by Army Council 
and Joint Medical Board. NEXT TEKM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 

17th, At least Two Scholarships, £30 and £20, will be Offered for Competition 
tember 16th.—Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, Giggleswick 
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NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
HM.S, ‘WORCESTER.’ 


Established 1862. Incorporated 1893. 





Chairman—Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G,, LL.D. 
Vice-Chairman—Admiral the Hon. Sir EDMUND FREMANTLE, G.C.B., 


CMG. 
Captain Superintendent ~Commendar D. WILSON-BABEER, B.N.R., P.BS.E., 


° aS e 
Head-Master—F. 8. ORME, M.A. (Emm. Coll., Camb.) 
The Ship is anchored in the Thames off Greenhithe, in one of the most 


healthy reaches of the River, 


The College is devoted more particularly to the education of youths 
intending to become OFFICERS in the MERCANTILE MARINE, and 


over 3,000 Cadets have already passed out as duly qualified in that capacity. 


At the same time an excellent system of GENERAL EDUCATION is 
carried out. 

Moderate terms.—For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, 
72 Mark Lane, London, E.C. 


LTH AM COLLEG B&B, K E N T. 
4 THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, 

Public School Life and Edueation, with Special Classes for all Naval and 
Military Examinations. Spegial Fees for Officers ip the Navy and Army. 
Recognised by the Army Council, Large Playing-fields, Gymnasium, 
Swimming-Bath; Chemical and Physical Laboratories; Cadet Corps, &c. 
Recent Honours: Open Scholarship, Balliol College; 1st Open Scholarship, 
Hertford College; Admissions to Sandhurst, Osborne, &c.—NEW TE. 
SEPTEMBER lérua. 

Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. A. E. RBUBIE, D.D. 
H EDDON QGQOURT (late of Hampstead), 
Mr, STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET. 





The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 
soil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted by electricity. fe has its own 
gymnasium and bathing place, 40 Entrance Scholarships gained at the Publie 
Schools in the last ten years, 


Q\T. JOHN’S COLLEGE, WEST .CLIFF PARADE, 
bh SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—Finest position on the sea front. A limited 
number of Boys thoroughly prepared for all Examinations, Sound education, 
Sea-buthing aud all sports. Carpenters’ workshop, &c. Excellent living ; 
home comforts. Carefal attention to young delicate and backward boys. 
Most highly recommended. Fees moderate and inclusive.—For peonpectas 
apply PRINCIPAL. NEXT TERM COMMENCES MONDAY, Sept. 2ist. 
SJ ASTBOURNE COLL EG E, 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. 
F. S. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 
Army & Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &e, 
Exhibitions for Sons of Officers aud Clergy. NEXT TERM begins SEPT. 18th. 


A BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, neur Rocester, Derbyshire. 
Lt Education on entirely New, Modern, and Practical Lines, ys, 10-19. 
Fine buildings. School estate of 140 acres lies 250-500 ft, above sea level in 
beautiful and healthy district, and affords excellent fishing, bathing, boating, 
football, cricket. &e.—For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER 





QUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
KO WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS, Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical aud Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rife range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval aud Military Officers and Clergymen.—Appiv HEA D-MASTHR, 
Ane be Be ek henna «MB te 
K PSOM CQLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Civil 
‘4 Service, Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern 
sides; separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. 
Valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals.—# or Prospectus, 

List of Honours, &c., apply BURSAR, Epsom College, 
DG B&B, 


pe* BR O mh a 








K E L O 
SOUTHBOURNE, near BOURNEMOUTH, 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN, Healthy climate; 
every attention.—G. M EAKIN, Head-Master, ny 
aL eOUre — Health and Education at the Cornish 
Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 
moderate fees. New and commodious premises overlooking the open sea, 
Excellent Science Lab. Terms 40 aud 50 Guineas.—All particulars from 
A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head-Master, 


M‘\HE PRIORY, ST. ANDREWS, NB. 


Mr. A. K. SELLAR, M.A.Oxon., RECEIVES PUPILS for Universit 
Army, and other Examinatious or for a General Education, NEXT TER 





| BEGINS 2th SEPTEMBER. 


EV. J. F, RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), First-Class 
Classical Moderations and Final School, REChKIVES PUPILS for 
TWENTY former pupils are now 
in residence at Oxford or Cambridge. Healthy village, 250 feet above sea, 
Refs. on application.—South Lutleuham Rectory, Stamford. 
years’ 
experience in Enylish Public Schools, RECEIVES THREE PUPILS to 
prepare for University or Professional Examinations. A charming house aad 
grounds in a beautiful neighbourhood, 20 miles from Oxford, Hunting, golf, 
cricket, tennis, &e.—Rev. P. E. RAYNOR, Tingewick Rectory, Buckingham. 


HOUSE-MASTER at a leading PUBLIC SCHOUL, 


owing to Enlargement of Premises, has some places unfilled, 


| and will be glad to hear from Purents who contemplate sending Boys toa 
| Pablic School next Term.—Apply to “ALPHA,” care of Scho 


lastic, &., 
Association, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. sat 
RIVATE COACHING.—First Classman (Classics), Uni- 
versity Scholar, Vice-Chancellor's Goll Medallist (formerly of Messrs, 
James, Carlisle and Gregson’s Staff), can receive one or two pupils during Vaca- 
tion or Term for University and similar Examinations. auy years’ experi- 
ence. Individual] tuition. Numerous successes. Moderate terias. Family life, 
LESLIE ASHE, M.A., Thendara, Avenue Gardens, Mill Hill Parx, W 








on 4 
School, Settle. 
R248 7D 8 C H OO L. 
: Head-Master—Rey. FRANK STEPHENSON, M.A. 
Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides. JUNIOR HOUSE for Boys 
under 13. EIGHT ee nay mene wg tee al LEAVING EXHIBITIONS. 


—Illustrated Prospectus from the BURSA 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. | 


ily situated near the Moors, Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
Ques NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBE 17th, 1908, ” re 
Heal-Master, C, W, ATEINSON, MLA, Cantab, 





RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEY WOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vic e, Peterstield, assisted by Cambridge Honours 
Men, receives 3 or 4 Pupils, ys 16 to 18 preferred, Beautiful country, 





| bracing climate, large grounds. Parochial bating Society. University 
| Examinations, French, German. Home life ; efficient supervision. 
\TAMMERING.—RECTOR’S SON, once himself a 


stammerer, thoroughly successful in his treatment of sufferers, 
RECEIVES a FEW BOYS into residence. Coaching in Classics and Mathe 
matics by Oxford B.A. if desired. Seite el country; excellent references, 
—C, OLDREIVE THOMAS, The Old Hall, Clifton, near Rugby. 
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Rerst AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 

, CIRENCESTER. .° ‘ 

; Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VIL. 

Cuatnman—LORD MORETON. i 
FerLent-ownem, Lantequnte Survegore Agsiva}taniats intending Coleniste, fe, 
‘arming and Colonial Branch. 
Estate Management and Forestry Branch. : 

For Prospectus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 

Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 6th, 1908. 


\ GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 











Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
mtry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys, 
SCHOOL, 


DooTHAM ~ YORK. 


Head-Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction in 
the Theory, History, and Practice of Education, Cantab.) 
Preparation for Universities. Citizenship Course. Leisure-Hour Work. 
(For Leisure-Hour Work see the Bootham School Exhibit in the Franco- 
Brjtish Exhibition, Education Building, Section J.) 
pecial terms for boys under 14 and under 13, 
For copies of Prospectus and full particulars with regard to Scholarships, 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York. 
{ EIGHTON PARK 
NEAR READING, 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on 

DECEMBER 2nd to 4th. Open to boys joining September 18th, as to others. 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 
out Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Scieuce 
Buildiugs. Five Bourding-houses.—Head-Muster, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


FOREIGN. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RBECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly sounieel. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
¥ German.. Opportunities: for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


OOD FRENCH PRIVATE FAMILY OFFERS to 
Young Girl leaving school COMFORTABLE HOME, near Bois 
Boulogne; healthy situation, bath, electricity ; French lessons, music or others 
if desired ; chaperonage, motherly care. Moderate terms. Highest references 
given and required.—_Mme. HUGREL, 52 Rue Sablonville, Paris-Neuilly. 


E CHATEAU, VERSON, .NORMANDY.—Country 
home life for Girls. Juniors (from ten): English curriculum, French 

and German studied and spoken. Seniors: Languages, Music, Painting, 
Caen University Lectures. English, French and German Resident Mistresses ; 
Caeu and Paris Professors. Games, cycling, driving. Beautiful grounds, 
Pupils may remain during holidays if desired.—Miss SHAND, Principal. 


IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS. HIGHER LOCALS, Pupils wanted to join others, 
English, German, and French Resident Governesses. Excellent opportunity 
for Languages and Music. Liberal table. Boarders during holidays. Terms very 
moderate. Best English refs.—Mile. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bérigny. 


IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D., 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 
ARIS, 55 RUE DU RANELAGH.—Ho6Otel particulier, 
grand jardin, au Bois de Boulogne. Mesdemoiselles DELUZ RECOIVENT 
UNE DIZAINE de JEUNES FILLES. Francais dans toutes ses branches, 
musique, peinture. Lerons de coupe, couture, cuisine; escrime, équitation, 
danse. Chaque semaine visite aux musées, excursions dans les environs de 
Paris. Concerts, théitres. Miss Maerie Moir, Lingholt, Hindhead, sera trés- 


SCHOOL. 
































heureuse de donner des références qui sont aussi offertes par de nombreux ! 
q 
| 


parents en Angleterre et ailleurs. Prospectus. 


ARIS.—Mlle. 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in,Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 


ESIDENCE AND EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 


FRENCH PROFESSOR will RECEIVE in his house TWO BOYS or 
YOUNG LADIES. Highest references. 
Apply to Professor LEBONNOIS, 16 Rue Guilbert, Caen. 
EIDELBERG, VILLA DIE SCHWALBEN.—Educa- 
tional HOME for GIRLS of 16 years and upwards. House well 
situated, facing pine woods. Exceptional advantages for LANGUAGES, MUSIC, 
HISTORY, ART. Individual attention. Every facility for Outdoor Sports.— 
Entrance at any time. Escort from London in September. 


| [ ANNOVER. PASTOR Em. WOLTERS, 2 Dermo.upstr., 

RECEIVES limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfortable 
home. Quiet central position. Family life. Excellent table. Large airy rooms. 
Splendid. opportunity to acquire pure German. English, French, Spanish known. 
Terms (incl. personal instruction daily), monthly £9, yearly £100. Highest refs. 


‘NTERLAKEN.—MANOR FARM (English Pension). 


IDEAL SUMMER RESORT. Charmingly situated on the Lake of Thun. 
Splendid centre for mountain and lake trips. Walking and driving. Excellent 
cuisine. Terms from 6 francs.—Proprietress, Miss SIMPKIN. 


M* RREVN, near 
5,400 feet above sea-level. 


Apply for pamphlet of— 
PP’ OF pamp' GRAND HOTEL DES ALPES. . 





























Interlaken, 
SWITZERLAND. 
Beautiful health resort. 








EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL | 





ee 


ERMANY.—LUBECK, the old Head of the Hess 

_ League.—Frau OBERFORSTER ELLE TAKES one or two Yi — 
GENTLEMEN who wish to LEARN GERMAN as BOARDERS, oR 
moderate.—Gertrudenstrasse 3s II. Terma 








ES 
SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should consult (free of charge) Messrs. 
TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., Educational Agents, who are ; 


close touch with all the best establishments for Boys and Girls = 
Great Britain and on the Continent, many of which they con 


personally inspected. 
A GUIDE TO SCHOOLS, TUTORS, &c. (500 pages), ini 
full particulars of over 1,000 schools, &c., will be ume Paaenatitatas 
free, sixpence. post 
Address :—Education Department, 158 to 162 Oxford Street, London, w 


G CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD fo 
Messre. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate know 


BOYS and GIRLS. 

the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on th 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection “ 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars ot 
reliable aud highly-recommended establishments. Whee writi: 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1908. 1,238 Pp 
red cloth, 1s. 6d. ; post-free, 2s. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations, 














J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Centra!. 
ne?’ @.42a°9 § ee S. 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 


Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistauce without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be seut to the 
Mavager,R. J. BEE VOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


leading 
Thring, 











See for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 

ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa. 
tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE. Please state 
pupils’ ages, locaiity preferred, and aprroximate school fees 
desired.—UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regent 


Street, W. Established 1858, 
MEDICAL MEN 








7 INVALIDS.— A LIST of 

RECEIVING RESIDENT-PA'TIENTS in London, the Country, or at 
the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &e,, 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgur Square, W.C, Telegraphic 
Address, “ Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
oO CAPITALISTS. 


An excellent opportunity for large profits in the opening up of immense 
deposits of excellent fire-brick clay, and in the manufacture of the best 
quality of bricks.—Apply, Couust STANISLAS KARNICKI, Poste de Polonne, 
Volhynie, Russia. 

TFYO SECURE FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIPS join 
the CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, 10s. 6d.; or the ENGLISH. 
SPEAKERS’ LINK, 2s. 6d., of 350 Mansion House Chambers, E.C. 


JUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
. House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
68 Licensed Inns. Ask for List and Report. APPLY for £1 SHARES. 
Five per cent. paid since 1899. 
P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 











SSOCIATION FOR THE ORAL INSTRUCTION OF 
THE DEAF AND DUMB, 11 Fitzroy Square, London, W. 

There are now a few VACANCIES for PUPILS at the SCHOOL, and for 
STUDENTS at the TRAINING COLLEGE.— Apply to the Director, 
G. SIBLEY HAYCOCK, 

T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resideut physician (M.D.) 


? PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 

Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 


2 Exchange Street East. Liverpool. 
Jem me & Be ee es WANTED. 


Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, No maunifolding. 
— Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lioyd Square, London, W.C. 


\ USIC BY MAIL.—We will send any Musical Publication 
post-free by return at lowest current price. Immense stocks. Our 
New Violin Music Catalogue contains nearly 20,000 publications. Free by 
post, 3d.—MURDOCH, MURDOCH, and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, 
London, E.C.; and Birmingham, Brighton, Cambridge, Newcastle, Southsea. 
TORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, KENDAL- 
—Supplies Editors with Literary Matter, and invites Authors to sub- 
mit MSS. of Serials, Short Stories, and Articles. Proposals for serial use 
of all high-class literary matter receive careful and prompt consideration. 
Telegraphic address: *“* Syndicate, Kendal.” 


Ages POCKET MONEY.—Gold Jewellery, Jewels, 

Watches, Rings, Trinkets, Silver, Antiques, and False Teeth bought 
Best value sent for parcels. or offers made.—R. D. and J. B. 
(Bef, Capital 



































for cash. 
FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths, Desk 265, Princes Street, Ipswich. 
and Counties Bank.) 


( LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 

Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 
firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. Bankers—Capital and Counties. 








TALY.—Small PRIVATE SOCIAL PARTY of Ladies 
and Gentlemen to visit Rome, Naples, Florence, Venice, &c., leaving 
ndon September 16th, for four weeks. Riviera, January, 1909. Inclusive 
terms. Detailed. programmes. References exchanged. Arranged and con- 
ducted by Miss BISHOP, 27 St. George's Road, Kilburn, N,W. 





A TONIC FOR THE FEE'T.—For all Relaxed, Tender, 

Swollen Conditions of the Feet, PEDESTRINE gives instant relief. It 
allays inflammation, and the painful smarting that keeps you in perpetual dis- 
comfort, making the skin firm, wholesome, and easy. - A trial will convince. 
1s. 3d. and 2s. 6d:,-post-free:—-MARSHALL & CO., 70a Basinghall Street, F.C. 
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On Your 
Holidays 


You will have to write letters, send off picture 
postcards, take notes, or perhaps do some 
sketching. Don’t scratch along with your 
ancient steel pen or the wretched things found 
as arule in public places. Get a “SWAN” 
of your own—fitted with your favourite nib— 
and with the exception of an occasional bottle 
of ink and paper, your writing outfit is complete 


for a lifetime. 


Requires no adjustment before starting— 
no shaking down of ink—just writing. 


‘SWAN” PENS 


are guaranteed, 


Prices 10:6 upwards. 


SOLD BY STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


MABIE, TODD & CO., 


79 and 80 High Holborn, London, W.C. 
BRANCHES : 
93 Cheapside, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W.; 3 Exchange Strect, 
Manchester; and at Paris, Brussels, New York, and Chicago. 


ELKINGTON #,.s°% 


(Originators of Electropiate.) 


Elkington productions are un- 
equalled for design, durability, 
and excellence of workmanship. 


JEWELLERY, 
WATCHES, 
Catalogucs The Finest 

CLOCKS, 

Post Show Roome 
ELECTROPLATE, 

Frec. In London. 
SILVER WARE, 
ANTIQUES, 


BRONZES, &c. 


“ Elkington ” quality?! Still the best! 


ELKINGTON #,°° 


Show Roome: 


22 Regent Street, tendon, sw. 
(Below Piccadilly Circus.) 


73 Cheapside, tendon, tc. 


Birmingham, Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Newcastioc. 
Canadian Agents:—A. T. WILEY & OO. 
Montreal. 
Esplanade, Caicutta. 





THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 
HOLIDAY RESORT. 
BISHOP’S TEIGNTON, near TEIGNMOUTH. 


One of the Loveliest Spots in the County, Established 25 years. 
Beautiful Private Grounds. Turkish and other Baths, 


C. F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 


A HOUSE WITH A 60 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR 


SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Clothing, Underclothing, Hosiery, Hats 
and Caps, Boots and Shoes, ‘trunks, Play-boxes, Umbrellas, Bags, and every 
other Requisite. 


HYAM & CO., uta. Oxford Street, London, W. 


Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
ANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSION ARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Piace, Waterioo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,001 


OCKROACHES AND BLACKBEETLEsS.--“* Wetwang 
Vicarage, York, August 22nd, 1908.—Lady Philadelphia Cole bas much 
pleasure in informing Messrs, Howarth and Fair that their Blackbeetle Paste, 
* Blattis,’ has proved most efficacious in exterminating a lonz-eudured pest.”” 
Tins 1s. 3d., 28. 3d., 48. 6d. (post-free). HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookes- 
more Road, Sheffield. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. each offered.—Borrow's Wild 
Wales, 3 vols., 1862; Brewer's Henry VIII., 2 vola., 1884; Burke's 
Armoury and Extinct Peerage. 1883; Eliot's Seenes Clerical Life, Ist edit., 
2 vols., 1858 ; Freer’s Last Decale, 2 vols., 1863; Gardiner's History of England, 
2 vols., 1863; Jackson's Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Jerrold’s Men of Character, 
8 vols., 1838; Lorna Dooue, 3 vols., 1809; Meredith's Harry Richmond, 3 vols., 
1871 ; Moore s Alps in 1864; Stevenson's Edinburgh, 1879; Swinburne’s Atalanta, 
white cloth, 1865; Symonds’ Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881; Desperate 
Remedies, 3 vols., 1871 ; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; Churchill’s Poems, 
5 vols.. 1844 100000 Books tor Sale and Wanted. Please state wants,— 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM. 























SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 





8.Y. ‘ARGONAUT.’ 


- 13s. CRUISE.—LISBON, TANGIER, GIBRAL- 
TAR, ALGIERS, TUNIS, » CATANIA, y 

SAbSETLLES GIERS, TUNIS, MALTA, CATANIA, NAPLES, 
Secretary,— 

S Eetcicigh Gardens, N.W,. 


25 Cannon Street, E.C, 
baring Cross, S.W. 


84 Piccadilly, W. 


“ 6&—LUCERNE TOU R. 
Nine Days. Short Sea Route. 
© Extras for Conductor or Gratuities, HENRY 8S. LUNN, M.D. 
5 Endslemgh Gardens, N.W. 25 Cauuon Street, E.C, 
4c Cross, 8, W. 64 Piccadilly, W. 
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“ Beautifully Cool and Sweet Smoking.” 


Player’s 
Navy Cut 
TOBACCO 


AND 


CIGARETTES 


Sold only in the Original Packets and Tins. May bo 
obtained from ali Stores and Tobacco-sellers of repute. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, 


—— 


INVESTED FUNDS....... £70,000,000. 








A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “Allenburys” DIET 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food when a light 
and easily digested meal is required. Whilst exceedingly helpful to the 
invalid and dyspeptic, it is admirably adapted for geveral use, especially as a 
light supper repast. 

In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 











Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, J Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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LONDON LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


Tatron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. President—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, 
Vice-Presidents—FREDERIC ig eg t Esq.; GEORGE MEREDITH, Esq.; ALFRED BUS&EL 
WALLACE, Esq., F "R.S. ; Sir FRANK T. MARZTALS, C.B. 

HENRY YATES 


Trustees—EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G.; Bight Hoo LORD AVEBURY, FP RS.; 

Committee—The Right Hon. Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Bart., LL.D., Prof. A. C. Bradley, LL.D., 
Litt.D., Horace T. Brown, + F.B.S., ret. 2 en Bywater, Prof. Lewis Campbell, LL.D. 
Austin Dobson, Eaa.. LL.D., ‘The Hon. A. D. Elliot, itzmaurice-Kelly, Esq., Litt.D., Sydne 
Gedge, Esq., Sir A ‘Geikie. PRS. Sir R. Giffen, ren Es. Edmund Gosse, E ¥ 4 
R. Green, Rev. W. Hunt, M.A., Litt.D., Sir C. P. Ibert, K.CS1,, Sir C. M. Kennedy, K.C.MG., C.B., 
Sidney Lee, E Litt.D., W. 8. Lilly, Esq., Sidney J. Low, Esq., Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rev. J. H. Bigg, 
D.D., " whey Esq.» A. W. Ward, Esq., Litt.D., LL.D. 

The Library contains about 220,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. Subscription, #3 3s.a year, with an entrance fee of £1 1s.; Life 
Membership, according to age, Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to 
Town Members. Reading-room open ‘from Ten to Half-past Six. The NEW CATA- 
LOGUE (1,626 pp., 4to, 1903) is now ready, price £2 2s. ; to members, 25s. 


“One of the most sagacious and judiciously liberal men I have ever known, 
the late Lord Derby, said there was a kind of man to whom the best servico 
that could be rendered was to make him a Life Momber of the og eT 

—W. E. H. KY. 


C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D.. Secretary ar and Librarian. — 


GLERCY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
rs, FOUNDED 1829. 


Patrons—The ARC HBISHOP of CANTERBURY ; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
PresipENt—The BISHOP of LONDON, Vice-Prestipent—The LORD HARRIS. 
Cuatrman—The pEAn of CANTERBURY, Deputr-Cuainman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart, 
Secretanr—W. NEALE, Esq. Actuary anp MawaGern—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq., F.LA. 


The Society pond the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable terms to 
THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 
Accumulated Fund, £4,242,820. Annual Income, £453,897. 
Bonuses Distributed, £4, 256,464. 














LOW PREMIUMS. Notwithstanding the LOWNESS of the Premiums charged, the BONUSES 
LARGE BONUSES. are onan EXCEPTIONALLY HIGH SCALE. 
NEW AND SPECIAL ay wrens is invited for the NEW PROSPECTUS, and Leafiets explaining two 
tg ICIES. New Policies, with Valuable Options. 
- WHOLE- LIFE CONVERTIBLE ASSURANCES. Very Low Premium—about one-half the usnal 
te—during first ten years. 
2. PENSION POLICIES. Premiums returnable with Compound Interest in case of death or surrender 
before pension age. Option to commute for Cash. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE.—No Agents employed and No Commission paid for introduction pf business, 
whereby about £10,000 a year is saved to the Members. Assurances can be readily elfected by 
direct communication with the Office, 2and 3 Tue } SancrTuarny, Wesrminsrer, S.W. 
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THE CHURCH CONGRESS | ME D O c. 

















OCTOBER on re tn 1d 9th, 1908 Per D 
th, 7th, Sth, « th, 1908. jo2en, 
—— VIN ORDINAIRE. fot. i bow. 


THE LORD BISHOP OF MANCHESTER. Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/ 

wine usually sold at wuch higher we 


prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Members’ Tickets, 7s. 6d. each, admit to all 
Meetings except to those arranged for Men, 
Women, Lads, Girls, and Students. 

Family Tickets, admitting three members of the 
same family, 21s. 

——_ Tickets, ateine hy vs eaten geeattons 
amily, if applied for before September 
er Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

The Railway Companies will issue Retura Tickets bottle, On comparison it will be 
at a Fare-and-n-Quarter to holders of Congress found very superior to wine 
Tickets. They will be available from September 29th usually sold at ligher prices, 
to October 18th inclusive. The appreciation this wine meets 

Applications, giving in every case name and with from the constautly increas- 17/6 9/9 
address and enclosing remittance, to the Congress jog number of customers it pro- 


Secretaries, 38 Marton Arcade, Manchester. cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 


fidence m suimittmg it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
3 Dosen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Latlway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 








All who know these Wines tell us there is no 


OvTSIDE PAGE (when available) 14 } a Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 








PAGS cccccccccccceses ecccccees £12 0 
Half-l’age (Column) ........ oo .6 68 
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THE VISION OF 
UNITY. 


J. ARMITAGE RORINGON, DD, 
Dean of Westminster. 


The four sermons and the paper of whick 
this Volume is composed deal with th, 
wesc: of the unity which it is desired tp 

ring about between the Church of England 
and the other Protestant bodies in the 
United Kingdom, 
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sMiTH, ELDER & CO.’S LIST. 


~ay Novel by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 





Ne 
READY SEPTEMBER 17th, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DIANA MALLORY. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


Author of “The Marriage of William Ashe,” &c. 





On SEPTEMBER 10th. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WROTH. 


By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE, 
Authors of Rose of the World,” “‘ If Youth but Know,” “ French Nan,” &c. 


New Volume by W. H. FITCHETT, LL.D., 


Author of “ Deedg that Won the Empire,” “ Fights for the Flag,” &c. 
JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A PAWN IN THE GAME. 


“ roughout by something of the insight of the historian and the 
neetien of the post The book is full of interesting allusions, of odd 
facts, and striking personalities.”— Morning Post. 








RE- -ISSUE OF THE 
DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY, 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE, 
IN TWENTY-TWO VOLUMES, 
Cloth, gilt top, 15s. net each ; 
or half-morocco, marbled edges, 21s. net each. 
VOLUMES 1,-VI. NOW READY. 
VOLUME Vil. ae-aeres READY SEPTEMBER 10th. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ A widespread welcome will be accorded to 
the re-issue.......It is admirably wen be and will be more than ever a boon, 
pot only to all public libraries and other public institutions and offices, but in 


private libraries as well.” 


London : SMITH, ELDER and CO., 











15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





THE INTERNATIONAL. 


September No. Price 1/- net. 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 
THE FUTURE OF MARRIAGE. 
By Dr. Ropotpue Bropa. 
THE INFANT MORTALITY CAMPAIGN 
IN GREAT BRITAIN. By C. W. SaLegesy, M.D. 


THE PROBLEM OF DIVORCE IN FRANCE. 
By PAUL MARGUERITE. 
THE STORM-CENTRE OF THE WOMAN 


SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. 
By TERESA BILLINGTON-GREIG. 


THE MACEDONIAN QUESTION. By G.F. Apszorr. 
THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN TRUSTS 
AND PEOPLE IN AMERICA. By ARTHUR BEAVES. 


THE MAORI AS LAND REFORMER. 
By Sir Rospert Srovr. 


BY DESERT WAYS TO BAGHDAD. 
By LOUISA JEBB (Mrs. Wilkins). With a Map and 64 
Illustrations from Photographs taken by the Author, 10s. 6d. 














net. 
THE CONFESSIONS OF A BEACH- 
COMBER. 


Scones and _ Incidents in the Career of an Unprofes- 
in Tropical Queensiand. 

By E. J. BANFIELD. With a Map and 48 Illustrations, 
lds. net. 


12 hh 





CULTS, CUSTOMS, AND 
SUPERSTITIONS OF INDIA. 


Being a Revised and Enlarged Edition of “indian Life, 
Religious and Social.” 

By J. CAMPBELL OMAN, D.Litt. 
l4s. net. 








Profusely Illustrated, 





T, FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London, 


'The Logic of Will. 








Macmillan’s New Books 


MISCELLANIES (4th Series). 
By JOHN MORLEY, 


Demy 8yvo, 7s. 6d. net, 





Contains Papers on Machiavelli and Guicciardini, John 
Stuart Mill, and other Pieces. 





ond IMPRESSION NOW - READY, 
African Nature Notes 


and Reminiscences. 
By he C. SELOUS. Illustrated, 8vo, 10s. net. 


TIMES.—* The greater part of his present volume consists of pature notes 
on various species of wild game, particularly liogs. These notes are eudowed 
with a wealth of anecdote whic h renders them of the greatest interest, not 
only to naturalists, but to all nature lovers...... this s fascinating volume.” 
NEW IMPRESSION OF VOLUME Ill. WITH APPENDIX 

of over 100 pages, in which the Editor has chronicled the 
changes that have occurred in the economic conditions of 
life, and in the study of economics, since the first volume was 
issued. 


Dictionary of Political Economy. 


Edited by R. H. INGLIS PALGRAVE, F.R.S. Vol. Ill, 
N—Z, with Appendix. Medium 8vo, 21s. net, 


6,9 agpatin, enstnenid sewed, 2s. 6d. net. 








A Study in Analogy. 


By HELEN WODEHOUSE, D.Phil. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Lectures on the Elementary 
Psychology of Feeling & Attention 


By EDWARD BRADFORD TITCHENER. 


The State and the Farmer. 


By L. H. BAILEY. 





Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 





Crown Svo, 5s. net. 





~|Selected Essays of Seneca, 


and the Satire on the Deification of Claudius. 
With Introduction and Notes by ALLAN P, BALL, Ph.D. 
Globe 8vo, 33. 6d. 


MACMILLAN and CO., 








Ltd., London. 





Messrs. BLACKWOOD na. to announce that 
they will publish on MONDAY NEXT (Sept. 7) 


A NEW NOVEL Entitled 


THE HERITAGE 
By SYDNEY C. GRIER. 





H ATC HARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTLONS ww INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED 
Telegraphic Address; Booxusx, Loxpox, Codes; Usicops and ABU 
140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Crmrnat 1515); 
er 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone; Marrain 3601), W., LONDON. 
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FICTION 


HOLY ORDERS 


The Tragedy of a Quiet Life 
By MARIE CORELLI 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The demand for Miss 
cedented. Tho First Enormous Edition 
exhausted, and a Second Edition is in the pross. 





On September 10th will be published ANTHONY 
THE GREAT MISS DRIVER. 


HOPE’S New Novel, 
Application should be made at once for copies. 





Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition in the press, 


ARNOUL THE ENGLISHMAN. 


, Crown 8vo, 65. 
ANTHONY CUTHBERT. 


“An able and interesting book.”—Scotsman. 


By Ricwarp Bacor. 


[Second Edition in the press. 


“The plot has the merit of being intensely interesting as well as un- 


common,” —East Anglian Times. 
SPANISH GOLD. 


8v0, 
** Maguilicent fun.” — Outlook. 
“Mr. Birmingham has given us more entertainment 
humourist except Mr. W. W. Jacobs.”—Morning Post. 


MR. APOLLO: a Just Possible Story. 
HUEFFER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Very stimulating in its criticism of scientific materialism.”— Nation, 
“ Although the appeal is mainly intellectual there are scenes that linger in 


the mental vision.""—Daily News. 
THE RESULT OF AN ACCIDENT. 
“* Very delightful in every respect.”"—Liverpool Daily Post. 


WHITBY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
* A good story, full of incident.”— Westminster Gazette, 
A SET OF SIX. By Joserm Conrap. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[Second Edition, 


“ All surpassingly good—really romantic novels.” —Standard, 
** The stories will delight all Mr. Courad'’s admirers,”"—Outlook. 


THE SONG OF HYACINTH, and other Stories. By 
JOHN.OXENHAM. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition, 
*“ Full of kindliness, of sympathetic observation, and of humour.” 
—Daily Telegraph, 
** Charming in idea, gentle and poetic in expression.’’—Daily Lrpress. 


THE EASY-GO-LUCKIES; or, One Way of Living. 
By MAUD STEPNEY RAWSON, Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
“ Very rich in observation and humorous appreciation."’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“Fine workmanship, charmingly deft and wholesome comedy.” 


Liverpool Courier. 
LOVE THE HARVESTER. By Max Pempertoy. 
With 8 Illustrations by Franx Dapp, R.I. 3s. 6d, [Second Edition, 
“It is a dainty story.”"—Evening Standard. 
** Full of movement and colour.”—Daily Express. 
“Highly entertaining, aud extremely prettily told."—Daily Telegraph. 


THE SURPRISING HUSBAND. By Ricuarp Marsu. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition, 
**Mr. Marsh has undoubtedly written a clever book.’’—Atheneum, 
“* The story is interesting and really powerful.’’—Morning Post. 


HARDY-ON-THE-HILL. By M E. Francis. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Third Edition in the press. 
“A charming, highly finished, rustic idyll.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“* The book is redolent of sweet, healthy country life.”— Westminster Gazette, 


THE PASSION OF PAUL MARILLIER, By Avetive 
SERGEANT. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ An excellent entertainment.” — Westminster Gazette, 


[Second Edition in the press, 


than any living 


By Forp Mapox 


By BEATRICE 


[Second Edition. 


UNIFORM WITH “ THE OPEN ROAD.” 


LISTENER’S LURE. By E. V. Lucas. Fifth Edition. 
Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
This is a new edition, completely reset and uniform with Mr. Lucas’s other 
books, of his delightful novel in letters. 


Forthcoming in September and October. 
COUSIN CINDERELLA. By Sara JeAnNeTE Duncay. 
MIRAGE. By E. Tempie Tuvrston. 

THE SPIRIT OF REVOLT sy Puiip Gress. 
INTERPLAY. By Beatrice Hanrradey. 

A DAUGHTER OF FRANCE. By Constance Mavp. 
THE HEART SMITER. By Mary E. Many. 
SALTHAVEN. By W. W. Jacoss. 

OVER BEMERTON’S. By E. V. Lucas. 


Corelli's New Nove! is unpre- 
is nearly 


HILL RISE. By W. B. Maxwe.t, Author of “* Vivien.” 
3y FRANCIS AVELING. 


Crown 


By Georce A. Binmincuam. Crown 


GENERAL LITERATURE ~ 


| Messrs. METHUEN have just published New Editions of 7 
KIPLING'S Four Famous Volumes of Verse. The Form is fea; ‘ 
and the Books are bound in limp lambskin leather, uniform =~ 
similar Edition of Mr. Kipling's Prose Works published by M 4 
Macmillan. The price is 5s. net each volume. _ 
BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS. THE SEVEN SEAS. 
DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. THE FIVE NATIONS 


r Sn, aie es 
ALL THINGS CONSIDERED. By G. K. Ongs 
. . . ST 
Feap. 8vo, 5s. ERTON, 
A new volume of essays which plays over the whole range of " 

and since it consists of an adaptation of the philosophic cauerie whey ite 
Chesterton contributes every week to the Illustrated London News, it = 
peculiarly interesting to his admirers as constituting the thoughts of's year” 


CHAUCER'S ENGLAND. By G. G. Covtroy, With 


32 Illustrations, demy &vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
This book, written less for the special student than for the general Teader 
is chiefly designed as a picture of Chaucer the man, with a backgueuna of the 
world in which he lived. = 


THE HOLLAND HOUSE CIRCLE. By Luoyp Sanpgns. 


: With 24 Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net, 

n a well-known passage Macaulay has brought three of the 

Holland House before us—namely, Wilkie, Mackintosh, and Tallesbed he 
group can be enlarged almost indefinitely by the additions of Rogers B 
Moore, Lord John Russell, Lord Melbourne, Lord Dudley, the witty Lutteel, 
the wittier Sydney Smith, and many more. Holland House entertained 1 
fact, men of letters, statesmen, men of science, representatives of art as wel 
as foreign celebrities, 


HUNGARY AND THE HUNGARIANS. By w 
FORSTER-BOVILL. With 12 Illustrations in Colour a, — 
Pascoe, and 12 from Photographs, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 

This volume deals with the little-known past of Hungary and attempts to 
interpret by historical reference the equally little-known present. It contains 
items of interest to all who desire to study Hungary from a political, ethno. 
graphical, artistic, or commercial point of view 


HOME LIFE IN ITALY. By Lina Durr Gonrpoy 


(Mrs. Aubrey Waterfield). With many Illustrations, of which 12 are by 
AuBREY WATERFIELD. Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. net. 

In this book the author has carefully avoided anything in the nature of s 

treatise, but has sought to describe simply the life of the people : bourgeois 

artisan, and peasant. ; 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF LIBERTY. By E. F.B. Feu, 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
The author's aim is to point out that the essence of Socialism consists in 
the complete mergence of the individual in the whole, and in the denial of the 
a prvori or natural rights of the Person. 


GREAT RALEGH: being the Life and Times of Sir 
Walter Ralegh. By HUGH DE SELINCOURT. With 16 Illustrations, 


demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net 


The lie of Sir Walter Ralegh, soldier, author. statesman, courtier, explorer, 
illustrates in a remarkable mauner the astoundiug vitality of the great time 
in which he lived. And in recording the romance of his career an attempt 


has been made to give a picture of the manners and mode of life, and an 
account of the great men who figured in it. 


A GROUP OF SCOTTISH WOMEN. By Captain 
HARRY GRAHAM. With 16 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
This book sketches the lives and characters of about a score of Scottish 
women, famous in the social, literary, or political world of a bygone age. 
Among those whose biographies are included in these pages are women of 
such widely different characters as Elizabeth, Duchess of Lauderdale, Lady 
Grisell Baillie, the martyrs of Covenanting days, Jane, Duchess of Gordon. 


THE LITTLE DAUPHIN. By Caruarine WELCH. 


With 16 Illustrations, crown Svo, 6s. 
“A very pleasantly written biography, and is delightfully illustrated.” —Globe, 
** A well-written popular account of a fascinating drama,""—Morning Leader, 


THE HORSE IN HISTORY. By Bast Tozer. With 


many Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 
Mr, Basil Tozer traces the progress of the horse from very early times 
down to the present day, All the historic steeds come into the survey. 


A SUMMER TOUR IN FINLAND. By Pavt 


WAINEMAN. With 16 Illustrations in Colour by ALEXANDER FEDERLEY, 
and 16 other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
“ A delightfully refreshing volume of impressions.” —Outlook. 
“Of its natural beauty and historical interest Mr. Waineman writes well, 
and his book is well illustrated.”"—Daily Mail. 


cater teem. By ARTHUR NEWSHOLME, M.D., F.R.C.P. Demy 8vo, 
0s. 6d. net. 

“* For several years past we have had occasion to study the many works.on 
various aspects of this subject that have appeared; but this, in its compre 
hensiveness of view, in its practicability, and the quality of the evidence and 
the reasoning, definitely supersedes them all."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


FRANCE SINCE WATERLOO. By W. Grivton Berar, 


M.A. With Illustrations and Maps, crown 8vo, 6s. 
This book tells, in a succinct and graphic narrative, the story of French 
history from the downfall of Napoleon to the present hour. 


THE FLIGHT OF THE KING: being a Full, True, and 
Particular Account of the Miraculous Escape of His Most Sacred = 
King Charles II. after the Battle of Worcester. By ALLAN FEA. Wit 
over 70 Sketches and Photographs by the Author. New and Revised 
Edition. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE LORE OF THE HONEY BEE. By Ticxyer 


~-EDWARDES. With 24 Illustrations from Original Photographs, cr. 8vo, 6s. 
“*A delightful book, the pleasantest initiation possible into the wonders and 
mysteries of the bee world.’’—Observer. 
** Lively and informing, with well-chosen illustrations.”—Daily Chronicle. 


JAMES II. AND HIS WIVES. By Avian Fea. With 


40 Iliustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
The writer (avoiding politics as far as possible) shows James II. as he was, 
with all his failings. Certainly his picturesque and dramatic surroundings, 





make him one of the most interesting characters of the seventeenth century. 
The author gives the finest and most authentic portraits, 
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